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UPUSA G. A.—Cleveland DURHAM, N. C. 


The Cleveland Assembly 


Through Saturday 


Lively contest gives Atlantan Moderatorship over New York 
minister by 2 votes. . . . Retiring moderator Arthur L. Miller 
warns against “the danger that the church will take on the color- 
ation of the culture of which it is a part.” Calls for inner personal 
disciplines. . . . Charles Malik thinks Summit revelation is 
healthy, thinks war is unlikely. . . . Membership of UPUSA 
reaches 3,209,682, total giving $259,322,757, including $45,- 
532,736 to General Mission. . . . Edler G. Hawkins named vice- 
moderator. . . . Cordial expressions exchanged between U. S. and 
UPUSA bodies; policy approved for joint efforts. . . . Church 
union committee is ‘tragically aware” of division from “brothers 
and sisters in the Presbyterian Church, U. S.”... Study on re- 
sponsible marriage and parenthood is continued for 1961 report. 
... Presbyterian Life shown going to 82% of Presbyterians. . . . 
Editors accede to Pew request to print his address. . . . Non- 
Presbyterians may participate in ordinations. . . . Memorials 
offered to William Lindsay Young, Charles F. Wishart, Charles 
R. Erdman. . . . In-service training program for ministers is 
approved. ... Resettlement program is boosted; UPUSA churches 
helped 1,858 persons last year for total since 1950 of 15,496. 
. . . Moderator Turner pledges his efforts for ‘greater under- 
standing and cooperation” with U. S. Church, in race relations 
and in mission areas. . . . Joins with stated clerk in message to 
President Eisenhower while disagreeing on specific issues, pledg- 
ing support of efforts “to secure a just and lasting peace.”... . 
Plaque honors J. S. Bonnell’s radio ministry. . . . Silent tribute 
paid memory of Alexander Miller (Calif.) whose sudden death 
occurred May 15. ... 1961 General Mission budget of $27,135 
adopted, with additional challenge of $15,815,838. . . . Season 
on Sunday is set aside for ‘Prayer for the Nation.” 











Letters to the Editors 





How Shall Attacks on the NCC Be Met? 





. 
Suggestions Requested 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

One of my members received some very 
negative literature concerning the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. The NCC is 
accused of favoring the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. Quotations 
are given from a noted radio commentator 
implying that there are Communistic min- 
isters in the NCC. Also, that the NCC 
represents the liberal viewpoint, so that 
the rsv of the Bible cannot be trusted. 

As a result, this member refuses to 
support or attend our Presbyterian Church 
because our denomination is affiliated with 
the NCC. 

What kind of answers can I give this 
person? Or more important, what can I 
say to my Session, especially if this mem- 
ber defends his withdrawal by spreading 
his viewpoint to other members? 


MINISTER. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—It is difficult if not 
impossible to overtake those who spread the 
kind of poison described here. However, we 
have to count on reasonable, conscientious 
people who will accept the truth when they 
see it and will understand how the passions 
of evil men can and often do lead them to 
reprehensible things—even to seeking to 
divide the Body of Christ for their own pur- 
poses. Helpful information may be secured 
from the NCC (475 Riverside Drive, NYC 
27), including a new pamphlet, ‘’The Truth 
about the Churches, the NCC, the RSV, the 
Noisy Detractors.’’ Also a general informa- 
tion sheet describing the broad scope of ac- 
tivities. In addition, see The Outlook for 
May 16 for the overwhelming, supporting 
action of the Presbyterian, U. S., General 
Assembly. As for the RSV and Communist 
charges, see the letter of Dr. Weigle, chair- 
man of the RSV committee, on page 8. 


Korean Choir Opportunity 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


“The Seoul Chorale,” composed of fif- 
teen Korean Christians who are studying 
music in this country, will tour the east- 
ern and midwestern U.S. from June 25 
till September 2, singing in churches, 
schools, and service clubs. The choir also 
hopes to sing in hospitals and prisons, but 
without honoraria. 

The director is Mr. Chai Hoon Park, 
recent choir director of the 2000-member 
Young Nak Presbyterian Church in Seoul. 
Mr. Park, successor to Dr. Young Kyo 
Hahn, the Commission’s Acting Eastern 
Area secretary, has been studying at West- 
minster Choir College. He calls his choir 
“better than any in Korea.” 

Concert programs will include world- 
known anthems, Korean folk songs and 
original sacred music (of typical Korean 
melodies and rhythms combined with 
Western harmony) written by Korean 
Christians. 

Choir members would like to be enter- 
tained in homes. The itinerary is being 
planned by Dr. Young K. Hahn, room 982, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
CONCERT TOUR OF SEOUL CHORALE 

(Korean Choir) 

June 25-July 2—New York, N.Y. 

July 3-6—Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 7-9—Baltimore, Md. 

July 10-12—Washington, D.C. 


July 14-17—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
July 18-20—Columbus, Ohio 
July 21-24—Cincinnati, Ohio 
July 25-27—Indianapolis, Ind. 
July 28-31—Chicago, Ill. 
August 1-5—Madison, Wis. 
August 6-10—Dubuque, Iowa 
August 12-14—Detroit, Mich. 
August 16-20—Buffalo, N.Y. 
August 21-23—Rochester, N.Y. 
August 24-26—Syracuse, N.Y. 
August 28-September 1—Boston, Mass. 
September 2—New York, N.Y. 


. . 7” 
Building Peril 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

After reading a number of religious 
periodicals with some regularity for the 
past few years, I have been tremendously 
concerned about the unprecedented vol- 
ume of new buildings being erected by 











churches. The total expenditure for new 
buildings during the past five years has 
reached almost astronomical figures. 

It seems to me, if I recall from my 
Church History studies, that something 
of the same phenomenon was evident in 
the fifteenth century, and had an indirect 
effect upon the deterioration of the 
church. Wasn’t there a connection be- 
tween raising money for cathedral build- 
ing and the selling of indulgences? Wasn’t 
it in connection with the exhibtion of the 
grandeur of a church building that the 
famous exchange was made which went 
like this. Proud pastor showing off the 
building, “No longer can Peter say, ‘Silver 
and gold have I none.’” Devout scholar 
rejoins, “No, and neither can he say, ‘In 
the name of Jesus rise and walk.’” 

It seems to me that there are indica- 
tions that the religious literacy of the 
church members, the influence of the 
church’s ministry in the life of individuals 
and communities and the church’s con- 
cern for the welfare of mankind is in 
proportion to its building program. 


Frenchburg, Ky. H. GLENN STEPHENS. 





UPUSA LEADERS WRITE TO 


PRESIDENT OF WOOLWORTHS 


The chairman and general secretary of 
the UPUSA Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations have sent a letter 
to the president of the F. W. Woolworth 
Co. asking that the company “establish 
a clear policy of non-segregation at its 
lunch counters.” 

Although the commission owns 1,500 
shares of Woolworth stock as part of the 
funds and investments given it over the 
years for its work, the letter did not rep- 
resent the action of the commission as 
a whole, but was written by Theophilus 
M. Taylor and John Coventry Smith as 
individuals. Woolworth Stores have been 
among the frequent targets of sit-in dem- 
onstrations. 

Copies of the letter to the Woolworth 
executive, Robert C. Kirkwood, also went 
to chief executives of H. L. Green Co., 
S. S. Kresge Co., S. H. Kress & Co., 
McCrory McLellan Stores, Rose’s, Lig- 
gett’s, Walgreen’s, W. T. Grant & Co., 
J. J. Newberry Co. 

The letter follows: 

“May we express to you our very great 
concern about a major problem which 
faces the management of your corporation, 
namely, the decision which you must 
make regarding equal treatment for Ne- 
groes and whites at lunch counters in 
your stores in the South. 


“We are very much aware that your 
company is not alone in the dilemma 
which it faces. Many other stores are 


equally involved. We also recognize that 
the Christian Church, of which we are a 
part, has thus far been unable to achieve 
its goal of a non-segregated church. We, 
therefore, must confess that we are equally 
involved with you and must speak out of 
this involvement concerning the problem 
which you face. 

“Let us share with you the approach 
which our church has taken. Our General 
Assembly has, from time to time, made 
policy statements directed to its member- 
ship. Here are two of them: 


“As Christians, we hold that all forms 
of racial discrimination and segregation 
are denials of human worth and are 
contrary to the will of God.” (1955) 

“Recalling past deliverances that lift 
up the goal of a non-segregated church 
in a nonsegregated society ... and rec- 
ognizing that, while great strides toward 
that goal have been made in both church 
and society, it still has not been 
achieved ... the 171st General Assembly 

. calls upon our whole church and its 
members to labor unceasingly toward 
the goal to which God is calling us.” 
(1959) 

“It is upon the basis of such policy state- 
ments that our church and its membership 
have sought to deal day by day and year 
by year with specific problems, in the firm 
belief that within this policy full equality 
must finally be established. 

“Out of this experience, we express the 
hope that your corporation, at its coming 
stockholders’ meeting, will establish a 
clear policy of non-segregation at its lunch 
counters and that the management will 
use its authority to implement this policy. 

“We appreciate the fact that your stores 
in certain communities have participated 
with local committees in hastening inte- 
gration, most recently in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. But we believe that the situation 
has moved beyond the place where it can 
be dealt with on the local level alone and 
that community efforts would be greatly 
strengthened by such a policy statement.” 


Sincerely, 

THEOPHILUS M. Taytor, Chairman 
JoHN CovENTRY SMITH, General Secretary 

The letter was later endorsed by the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations and termed by the General 
Council an expression of the position of 
the church. Woolworth’s management, 
however, said company policy would ad- 
here to “customs established by local 
people”; that “it is hardly realistic to 
suppose that any one company is influen- 
tial enough to suddenly change their 
thinking on this subject.” 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e THE EIGHT CHURCHES in South 
Africa belonging to the World Council 
of Churches have been urged by WCC 
officials to take the initiative in conven- 
ing a “fully representative” consultation 
of leaders and WCC representatives in 
the “early autumn” to seek measures 
looking toward a reconciliation of their 
relations which have become strained be- 
cause of the country’s racial segregation 
policies. . .. @ PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
will be the first American president to 
speak at a Notre Dame commencement 
when he receives an honorary degree there 
June 5... . @ PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
in Italy will provide an information and 
rest center in Rome during the Olympic 
games in August. An ecumenical service 
will be held in one of the Waldensian 
churches during the games... . e THE 
PRIME MINIsTER of the Union of Burma 
has appointed an advisory commission to 
take steps to make Buddhism the state 
religion. .. . e THE NATIONAL CHRISs- 
TIAN Councit of Japan unanimously 
approved a resolution declaring that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s proposed visit to the 
Shinto shrine on his June 20 visit will 
have a serious effect on the religious situ- 
ation in that country. ... e THE Port- 
LAND OREGONIAN, largest newspaper in 
the state, has announced that it will de- 
cline movie advertising which it con- 
siders morally unfavorable. e A 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, ordinance banning 
street preaching has been ruled uncon- 
stitutional by the Court of Appeals. The 
ordinance banned the congregating of 
persons in front of structures, unless they 
had occupations or businesses at the 
places. e Princess CuHiIcHisu of 
Japan has commended American Prot- 
estant church women for their “very 
wonderful efforts and generous gifts 
which have made possible the Interna- 
tional Christian University,” located out- 
side Tokyo. ... e Miss HANNAH STAN- 
TON, an Anglican British missionary in 
South Africa, who was arrested in March 
by the government “in the interest of 
public safety,’ has been ordered deported 
to England. She and another Anglican 
missionary were among more than 230 
white, African and Asian opponents of 
South Africa’s racial segregation policies 
jailed at the height of mass demonstra- 
tions... . e By A VOTE OF 68-6 the Epis- 
copal Diocese of North Carolina ap- 
proved racial integration at Camp 
Cheshire Junior for boys 9-11 years old. 








UPUSA G. A.—Cleveland 


GEORGIA MAN NAMED MODERATOR 


A minister who has stood solidly for 
the church’s position on desegregation in 
Atlanta, Ga., was chosen moderator of 
the 172nd United Presbyterian, USA, 
General Assembly. 

Herman P. Turner of the Covenant 
church was chosen over Edler G. Haw- 
kins, New York City Negro pastor, 471- 
469—after the votes were counted three 
times to avoid possible error. 

Dr. Turner was nominated by Paul 
N. Poling, Salem, Ore., pastor, with the 
seconding speech by one of his own 
elders, David C. Schaffer. Mr. Shaffer 
described himself, in his concluding 
words, as a business man who owns his 
own business, who is ready for integra- 
tion as soon as it may come “because I 
have heard the gospel of Christ preached 
by Herman Turner.” 

Two New York ministers nominated 
Dr. Hawkins. John O. Mellin of the 


The New 
The Moderator of the 172nd United 
Presbyterian, USA, General Assembly is 
widely known not only throughout his 
own communion, but because of his long 
and varied service in the South, in the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., as well. 
Dr. Turner was born in 1891 in Lacey 
Springs, Ala., and was educated in the 
public schools of that state. 





HERMAN LEE TURNER 
He preached and a layman is ready. 


First church paid tribute to his leader- 
ship and described the nominee as “a 
marked man who ministers to marked 
men.” He appealed to the Assembly “to 
speak through him to those who feel that 
they have been forgotten.” David W. 
Romig of Sea and Land church said the 
Assembly should choose “an ambassador 
for Christ at a time in history when the 
world wants to know what we stand for.” 
The wire services, he said, will carry 
news of our actions to the far corners of 
the world. We have the opportunity to 
be the first great denomination to bear 
witness to our faith in this way [by 
choosing a Negro as moderator]. He 
stressed the advantage of having Dr. 
Hawkins represent the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations on a 
trip to Nigeria. 

The close vote was a matter of much 
(private) discussion by the commission- 








‘Moderator 


Although he served a pastorate in Shef- 
field, Ala., and as synod executive in 
Alabama and Mississippi, followed by 
an associate pastorate in the Independent 
church, Birmingham, he is more specifi- 
cally identified with Covenant church, 
Atlanta, than with any other institution, 
for he has been its pastor for thirty years. 
During that time the membership has 
grown from 79 to 1,224. 

Four honorary doctorates have been 
conferred—by Cumberland University, 
Johnson C. Smith, Tusculum, and Mer- 
cer University. Dr. Turner has been in- 
volved in a wide variety of civic and 
church responsibilities and in 1934 was 
named Atlanta’s outstanding citizen. 

He has served in many places of lead- 
ership within his church, from the local 
to the Assembly level. He is presently 
chairman of the Assembly’s special com- 
mittee on segregated synods and presby- 
teries, working to eliminate these separate 
bodies and to help in consolidation proc- 
esses. He is a member of the Board of 
National Missions, a trustee of Maryville 
College, trustee and secretary of the Prot- 
estant Radio and Television Center in 
Atlanta, and a trustee of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Mrs. Turner was the former Ann Grace 
Hartung. They have one daughter and 
three sons. 











ers. The 22 voting sections (regional 
groups) reported close votes (24-21, 24- 


the New York City area voted 32-9 for 
Hawkins and the Southern bloc voted 
35-9 for Turner. 

The retiring moderator, Arthur L. 
Miller of Denver, Colo., inducted the 
new moderator into his office, presenting 
the gavel and the Celtic Cross, composed 
of two crosses, now joined, formerly car- 
ried by United Presbyterian, N. A., and 
Presbyterian, USA, Assembly modera- 
tors. 

Dr. Turner, whose ministry has been 
spent almost entirely in the midst of 
Southern Presbyterians, was applauded 
when he said he prays that the day will 
soon come when the cross held by the 





ANGLICAN-PRESBYTERIAN 
TALKS ARE URGED AGAIN 


EpDINBURGH—The reopening of con- 
versations between the Anglican and Pres- 
byterian churches in England and Scot- 
land is suggested in the 1960 report of 
the Church of Scotland’s Inter-Church 
Relations Committee. 

The report states that the time has now 
come to appoint the committee of fifty 
ministers and elders, envisaged at the 
church’s 1959 Assembly, to prepare for 
resumed conversations. 

It was at last year’s Assembly that the 
Church of Scotland rejected by a vote of 
300 to 266 proposals for “bishops in 
presbytery” as not acceptable because 
they “imply a denial of the catholicity 
of the Church of Scotland and of the 
validity and regularity of its ministry 
within the Church Catholic.” 

Following this rejection, the report 
discloses that correspondence was _ ini- 
tiated between the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and William Tindal, the new con- 
venor of the Church of Scotland’s Inter- 
Church Relations Committee. 

The report says that the letters on 
each side recorded “an earnest desire” 
that conversations be resumed. However, 
in one of the letters mentioned in the 
report, the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
quoted as saying he is “satisfied that the 
time has not vet come when we could 
profitably resume conversations.” 

Before that could happen he wrote on 
October 5, 1959, there would be “need 
for special consideration within the 
Church of England of the important mat- 
ters” raised by the Church of Scotland 
General Assembly. He said these matters 
would include the meaning of unity as 
distinct from uniformity in church order, 
the meaning of validity as applied to 
church order and to ministerial orders and 
the question of the catholicity of the 
Church of Scotland. All these questions 
have been referred to the Church of 
England’s Committee on Approaches to 
Unity. (EPS, Geneva) 
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Presbyterian, U. S., moderator will be 
joined with the others. 

He was also applauded when he paid 
tribute to the year of leadership given 
by Dr. Miller. Dr. Turner said he did not 
regard his election as a personal victory 
—nor as a victory of the South over the 
North. Rather, he said, it is a tribute 
to the ministers and congregations in the 
section in which I live where we have 
attempted to give a positive witness to 
one of the most vexing problems of this 
generation. 

Our church, he said, has a great her- 
itage. It can be used for the enrichment 
of the nation. The recent (1958) mer- 
ger of the churches, he said, has been 
blessed of God. Now, today, in facing 
its challenge, the church has never had 
such an opportunity to be great. 

A copy of the seal of the church, in- 
scribed with his name as moderator of 
the 171st Assembly, was presented Dr. 
Miller. 

In addition, eight other former mod- 
erators were presented: Four U.P.: J. 
Lowrie Anderson (1950), W. Kyle 
George (1951), Samuel C. Weir (1953); 
Four USA: Clifford E. Barbour (1949), 
Hermann N. Morse (1952), Paul S. 
Wright (1955), David W.. Profitt 
(1956); One UPUSA: Theophilus M. 


Taylor. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 

Following music by the nearby (50 
miles) College of Wooster choir, the As- 
sembly heard a major address (both in 
length and content) by Dr. Charles 
Malik, Lebanese diplomat and former 
president of the United Nations. He 
spent 20 minutes at the beginning in a 
statement on the collapse of the Summit 
Conference in Paris followed by a 55- 
minute address on “The Church and 
World Affairs.” He said he felt that the 
failure in Paris was not unfortunate— 
“in a sense it is healthy because it dis- 
closes what actually is’—the disclosure 
of the concealed. He said it will be good 
if it wakes up people to the realities of 
the situation, revealing “that we are deal- 
ing with incalculable forces.”” He ex- 
pressed doubt that these events will so 
deteriorate as to lead to a world war. He 
suggested a course of procedure: 

1. Keep the coolest possible heads. 

2. Maintain an absolutely confident 
spirit—the spirit can be confident only 
in God. 

3. Ranks should be closed, bickering 
and carping should stop; there is no end 
to what could be said in criticism of 
“this person and that” in recent weeks. 

4. Determine to do the right thing in 
all humility. 

5. We should love our enemies, pray 
for them, exercise positive goodwill to- 
ward all mankind, forgive, understand. 
The task of peace is unending, therefore 
we should never give up. 

Portions of the Malik address on “The 





Church and World Affairs” will be car- 
ried here in later issues. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The moderator began the session with 
a prayer related to the international 
crisis, praying that leaders of the nations 
may be turned “from pride and the 
maneuver that could loose the fires of 
atomic war,” and that they may “put 
aside the political vanities of the world 
and urgently labor for the good of man- 
kind.” 

He announced his appointment of 
Edler G. Hawkins as the vice-moderator, 
and this was greeted by sustained ap- 
plause as Dr. Hawkins came forward. 

Major feature of the morning was the 
presentation by Raymond V. Kearns, 
Columbus, Ohio, chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Ecumenical Relations, of Pres- 
byterian fraternal delegates who were 
heard by the Assembly: 


Waldensian Church, Italy — Sandro 
Sarti. 

New Zealand—Owen T. Baragwanath. 

Brazil—Claude Labrunie. 

A. R. Presbyterian—R. C. Grier, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Ireland—Robin Elliott, Belfast. 

The Philippines—Eligio Hernandez. 

Jamaica—Herby Swaby. 

Formosa—C. H. Hwang. 

Presbyterian, U. S—E. T. Thompson 
(see page 5). 

Mexico—Dr. David Macias, moderator. 


Dr. Thompson’s address was followed 
by an action in response to that of the 
Jacksonville Assembly which he reported. 
The Cleveland Assembly, on recom- 
mendation from its Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations, adopted 
the following reply unanimously: 


“‘We rejoice in the action of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, which requests its Com- 
mittee on Inter-Church Relations to con- 
fer with the corresponding body in the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
(Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations) and other Presbyterian bodies, 
“as to ways in which present tensions, 
where they exist, may be eased, where 
cooperation may be extended and made 
more fruitful, and to arrange, where ad- 
visable, for meetings of representatives of 
our boards and agencies for further ex- 
ploration of ways and means of a greater 
united effort.’ 

“We feel that a good beginning in this 
direction was made by the joint committee 
appointed by the Moderators, and repre- 
senting the Presbyterian Church, U.S., and 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. in preparing A Message to the 
Nation. which will be presented to this 
Assembly. 

“We recommend to the 172nd General 
Assembly that it approve the response 
of the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations to the resolution from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., and to instruct the appro- 
priate officers of the Commission to cor- 
respond with the officers of the Commit- 
tee on Inter-Church Relations of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., requesting them 
to propose dates when we may meet, and 
begin some new work together.” 


(Continued next week) 
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Fraternal Greetings in Cleveland 


PRESBYTERIANS, 1860-1960 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO this 

month the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. met 
in Rochester, New York. As J. B. Adger, 
distinguished South Carolinian, wrote 
later in the Southern Presbyterian Re- 
view, “The unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace . . . was preserved through- 
out.” 

At the close of the meeting the mod- 
erator thanked the commissioners for 
their “uniform and universal kindness 
and courtesy,” and expressed his grati- 
tude for the “urbanity, dignity, and 
brotherly kindness which had prevailed.” 
He reminded his brethren that the part- 
ing moment was approaching, and that 
it was certain they would not all meet 
together again in any earthly assembly; 
but he expressed the hope that they would 
all meet in “the general assembly and 
church of the firstborn, which are writ- 
ten in heaven.” The hymn, Blest be the 
tie that binds our hearts in Christian 
love, was then sung by the whole Assem- 
bly; prayer was offered by the moderator, 
and the benediction was pronounced. 

So the last General Assembly, repre- 
senting the Presbyterians both North and 
South was dismissed, and is yet waiting 
to re-assemble. 


After 100 Years 


A few weeks ago the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, sometimes popularly known as the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, met in 
Jacksonville, Fla. Final approval was 
given to plans which have been made 
for the celebration of 100 years as a dis- 
tinct denomination. But there will be no 
effort to reopen old wounds, which in a 
year’s time, after the adjournment of the 
Assembly of 1860, destroyed the national 
unity of the great Presbyterian Church; 
quite the contrary. In the first study book 
prepared for the Centennial year we shall 
survey the history of Presbyterians in the 
South from 1607 to the present time; the 
150 years in which we labored together 
as a united body for the advancement of 
God’s cause in this land, as well as the 
100 years in which we have owned a 
separate existence. In the General As- 
sembly itself we shall take pains to em- 
phasize our identity with Reformed and 
Presbyterian bodies throughout the 
world; and in our second study book we 
shall look to the future, not backward 
but forward—Tomorrow’s Church in To- 
morrow’s World. 


DR. THOMPSON, the retiring moderator of 
the recent Presbyterian, U. S., General As- 
sembly, delivered this address at the 172nd 
United Presbyterian, USA, General Assembly 
in Cleveland where he was the fraternal dele- 
gate from his Assembly. 
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This, of all times, it seems to some, 
is the time when steps should be taken 
to reunite the two branches of the Pres- 
byterian family which after a century 
and a half of fruitful union, come to a 
parting of the ways in May, 1861. And 
yet our recent General Assembly rejected 
two overtures asking that union negotia- 
tions be resumed. I hope that this action 
may not be misinterpreted. There are 
many in our church who are not yet ready 
for union; that was made unmistakably 
clear in the vote that was taken five years 
ago. In the estimation of the vast ma- 
jority of our leaders, most of whom look 
forward to ultimate reunion, the time 
has not yet come to reopen the question. 
So long as present tensions persist in race 
relations, so long as emotions run high 
over the problem of desegregation in the 
public schools, the very discussion of the 
question would bring more loss than gain. 


A Stirring 

Does this mean that the question is 
indefinitely postponed? I do not think 
so. My travels through the South this 
past year have convinced me that even 
in those areas where racial attitudes seem 
most unyielding, there is a stirring of the 
Christian conscience, a growing recogni- 
tion that change is inevitable, and that 
the church must play a part in directing 
this change, in reconciling races as well 
as individuals, rather than in striving 
merely to maintain the status quo. The 
church, my own branch of the church, I 
am convinced, through its ministers and 
through innumerable laymen, is doing 
far more to bring about a Christian solu- 
tion of the problem that perplexes us 
than is generally recognized. The South- 
ern General Assembly, as you doubtless 
know, has taken as strong a position on 
the issue as your own, and that stand was 
emphatically reaffirmed this year in 
Jacksonville. I do not have the time here 
to justify my optimism, but I believe that 
a solution of our problems in the South 
will be found sooner than is generally 
anticipated. 


Jacksonville Action 


Is there anything that we can do in 
the meantime? Our recent General As- 
sembly was confident that there is. In 
answer to the overtures asking that union 
negotiations be resumed, it adopted the 
following resolutions unanimously: 


(1) In this 100th year of the organiza- 
tion of our church and with the approach- 
ing centennial celebration of its founding, 
we are saddened that the division which 
came to our American Presbyterian fam- 
ily with a divided nation 100 years ago 
has not been healed, even though the na- 
tion has long since been made one. 

(2) We reaffirm the hope and prayer 


often expressed by previous Assemblies, 
for the greatest possible unity in our 
Presbyterian family. 

(3) We commend and encourage con- 
gregations, presbyteries, synods and agen- 
cies at all levels that are finding appro- 
priate ways and means to increase Pres- 
byterian cooperation and united efforts 
in their respective areas. 

(4) At the Assembly level the Commit- 
tee on Inter-Church Relations is instructed 
to confer with the corresponding body in 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. as to ways in which present ten- 
sions, where they exist, may be eased, 
where cooperation may be extended and 
made more fruitful, and to arrange, where 
advisable, for meetings of representatives 
of our boards and agencies for further 
exploration of ways and means of a great- 
er united effort. 

(5) In light of this foregoing course 
of action, Overtures 9 and 10 are answered 
in the negative, with the hope that through 
the experience of such cooperation we 
may be led more clearly toward the res- 
toration of the household of our faith. 

I am confident that this Assembly and 
your Commission on Ecumenical Rela- 
tions will take this proposal as seriously 
as it was intended. 

During the past year I had the priv- 
ilege of talking with leaders of your 
various boards and agencies in New York 
City in regard to the relations of our two 
bodies. Dr. Frank Price and I, the only 
two representatives of the Southern 
Church, came from this conference with 
the conviction that such an annual meet- 
ing on a larger and more representative 
scale would prove of immeasurable value 
in achieving the aims set forth in the 
foregoing resolutions. 


Now One People 


There are many things in the mean- 
while that draw us ever closer together. 
In one college town which I visited this 
last year there is a Presbyterian college 
related to both of our Presbyterian bodies. 
The pastor of the United Presbyterian 
Church, only recently arrived, had come 
from a Southern Presbyterian Church; 
the pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. had just accepted a call to 
a United Presbyterian Church. In the 
same month two leading Presbyterian 
churches in my home city, Richmond, 
Virginia, called pastors from North of 
the Mason and Dixon line, and your old- 
est and largest seminary installed -a pres- 
ident who came from the South. Your 
fraternal delegate to our Assembly, Dr. 
W. Glen Harris, reminded us that his 
father was an elder in our Southern 
church; our moderator replied that his 
son is an elder in the United U.S.A. 
church. Members are passing from one 
branch of the church to the other, con- 
tinually, and in ever-increasing numbers. 

The wall that continues to divide us 
is being breached in so many areas that 
it cannot but crumble. We are even now 
one people in heritage, in sentiment, and 
in faith. In time, in God’s own good 
time, in a time not too-far distant, we 
shall again become one church. 











The Great Kagawa 


be AGAWA IS DEAD.” As the 

word flashed across international 
newswires, the world knew that one of 
the great souls of this century had passed 
from the earthly scene. Toyohiko Kaga- 
wa, Christian evangelist, social reformer, 
writer, died of heart failure on April 23, 
at 9:13 p.m., at his home in Tokyo, at 
the age of 71. 

Kagawa had been seriously ill since 
January, 1959, when, during an evan- 
gelistic tour of the island of Shikoku, 
he suffered a heart attack at the city of 
Takamatsu. Since that time he was con- 
fined to his bed, first in Takamatsu, then 
at his home in Tokyo. On the morning 
of April 23, when two Tokyo pastors 
came to visit him, Kagawa prayed in a 
faint voice for “the peace of the world 
and the salvation of Japan.” This was 
his last audible prayer. Towards evening 
he lapsed into unconsciousness and later 
was called home to the Father. Funeral 
services were solemnly observed at the 
Chapel of Aoyama Gakuin University in 
Tokyo on April 29th, attended by repre- 
sentatives of every segment of Japanese 
society. The Government announced its 
decision to confer upon Kagawa posthu- 
mously the First Order of Merit of the 
Sacred Treasure, the highest honor grant- 
ed to a Japanese citizen. 


Quickened Conscience 


The nation of Japan mourns the death 
of the man who quickened its social con- 
science, initiated reforms, and established 
institutions which have benefited thou- 
sands upon thousands of his countrymen. 
The Christian Church marks his joining 
of the Church Triumphant with thanks- 
giving for a life so completely dedicated 
to the proclamation and embodiment of 
the absolute love of Christ. Along with 
the worldwide church, our own denom- 
ination has particular reason for praise 
to God that through its missionary ac- 
tivity such a soul was born into the 
kingdom. 

Born in Kobe in 1888, Kagawa was 
the illegitimate son of a profligate ship- 
owner and his geisha concubine. During 
his youth, shifted from the home of one 
relative to another, he tasted the depths 
of loveless loneliness. But in 1902, while 
a junior high school student in the city 
of Takushima, Providence led him to the 
home of Dr. Charles A. Logan, Presby- 
terian missionary who served almost 40 
years in evangelistic work in Japan. The 
story of the Cross wrung tears from 
Kagawa’s sad heart. Baptized in 1903 
by Dr. Harry W. Myers, another veteran 
Presbyterian missionary in Tokushima, 
Kagawa determined to give his life to 
the service of Christ. After finishing the 
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By JAMES A. COGSWELL 


preparatory course at Meiji Gakuin in 
1907, he was among the second class to 
enroll in Kobe Theological Seminary, es- 
tablished by the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission. He graduated from the sem- 
inary in 1910. 

But his compassion for the misery of 
the poverty-stricken made it impossible 
for him to live in the seminary dormitory. 
On Christmas Day, 1909, he packed all 
his earthly belongings on a cart and 
moved into a nine-by-six hovel in the 
heart of Shinkawa, one of Japan’s most 
notorious slums. For the next 12 years, 
except for the period in which he came 
to the United States for study at Prince- 
ton Seminary, the slums of Shinkawa 
were his home. During this time, his 
inquiring mind and compassionate heart 
were searching the depths of human 
wretchedness, seeking to find ways in 
which the love of Christ might be effec- 
tively applied to desperate human needs. 
Out of these years came his first major 
book, Across the Death Line, a fiction- 
alized autobiography, published in 1920. 
Regarded by many as the most important 
Japanese literary work of the Meiji Era, 
Across the Death Line became a best- 
seller in Japan overnight, going into 185 
printings; it was later translated into 
18 languages. Soon Kagawa’s name was 
known throughout Japan, and he became 
the recognized leader in almost every field 
of social relief and reform. 


Relief Work 


After the great earthquake of 1923, 
Kagawa went to Tokyo and threw him- 
self into the work of relief and rehabilita- 
tion of devastated Tokyo and Yokohama. 
Henceforward, Tokyo became Kagawa’s 
home and the center of his Christian ac- 
tivities which reached into every corner 
of Japan. He inspired and spearheaded 
the Kingdom of God Movement which 
from 1928 to 1934 spurred the church in 


Japan to a more fervent Christian wit- 
ness both in evangelism and in social 
service. His activities ranged from evan- 
gelistic campaigns to encouragement of 
the labor movement, the organization of 
cooperatives, the establishment of social 
settlements. 

The Second World War and its pre- 
lude brought agony to Kagawa, as he 
saw the country he loved following a 
path so far removed from that taught by 
the Christ whom he served. He was twice 
arrested and interrogated in 1940 for 
apologizing in China for the invasion of 
Japan’s neighbor. During the war years 
he was again twice arrested for his peace 
sentiments. Following the war, the new 
premier invited Kagawa to be his per- 
sonal advisor, in the hope that Kagawa’s 
ideals might be realized in the new Japan. 

In the midst of his busy life, Kagawa 
somehow found time for a prodigious 
amount of writing. His novels, poems, 
and essays, covering such varied fields 
as religion, philosophy, education, soci- 
ology, and natural science, come to well 
over 200 published volumes. His most 
famous book of poems, Songs of the 
Slums, was translated into English by 
still another Presbyterian missionary, 
Lois (Mrs. S. M.) Erickson. 

Kagawa’s devotion to his spiritual 
father, Dr. Logan, continued throughout 
his lifetime. Following the war, at Kaga- 
wa’s invitation, Dr. Logan, though re- 
tired, returned to Japan for a six-month 
evangelistic tour. 


Nobel Nominee 

Kagawa’s name has already been pre- 
sented as a candidate for the Nobel Peace 
Prize this year, with the signatures of 
130 members of the National Diet. He 
leaves his wife Haruko, his lifelong com- 
panion and associate in his many under- 
takings; and one son and two daughters, 
each engaged in a lifework of Christian 
service. 

In an article in one of Japan’s daily 
newspapers, Dr. Michio Kozaki, former 


KAGAWA’S THORNS IN THE FLESH 


Among Kagawa’s major physical ills 
were tuberculosis and trachoma. On some 
trips to the U. S. A. he was required to be 
accompanied by a medical aide. 

In his notable work, William Axling 
wrote: 

“In the second year of his college 
career he was stricken with tuberculosis, 
the disease which terrorizes and devastates 
the youth of fair Japan. Hemorrhage 
followed hemorrhage. He was compelled 
to leave school and went to an isolated 
seashore village in search of health. Here 
for a whole year he had a rendezvous 
with death. ... (23) 

“In build Kagawa is sturdy and stocky. 


Yet his physical frame is battered and 
broken with disease. He is half blind. 
His kidneys are affected. His lungs are 
infected. His heart constantly threatens 
to go on a strike. But with head unbowed 
and heart unafraid he faces life at the 
full and flings himself without stint into 
the fight... . (171) 

“When threatened with total blindness 
and compelled to lie for months with 
bandaged eyes in a darkened room, he 
had hours when the far horizons were hid 
in mists and his career seemed to have 
come to an untimely close, yet through it 
all his far-visioned soul reveled in a light 
that does not shine on sea or land.” (180) 
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PENTECOST 1960 


A Message from the Presidents of the 
World Council of Churches 


Romans 8:5-6 


S PRESIDENTS of the World 

Council of Churches we greet our 
brethren in all the member churches at 
Whitsuntide. We rejoice in the gift of 
that oneness in Christ which enlightened 
his followers when the day of Pentecost 
was fully come. 

As we recall the first assembly in the 
history of the Christian Church, we are 
uplifted by visible signs of that oneness 
renewed in the history of our time. As 
members of one body all over the earth, 
we have committed ourselves to stay to- 
gether and to grow together toward new- 
ness and fullness of life. 

This year we are confronted with the 
spiritual task of making straight the way 
for a great gathering, the first assembly 
to be held by the World Council of 
Churches in Asia in 1961. While there 
are religions and philosophies, new and 
old, resurgent in Asia and other conti- 
nents, we have our firm foundation in the 
promise given by our Lord on the day of 
his ascension. Wherever his people may 
be, they shall receive strength to overcome 
the world. 

When he, the Holy Spirit, comes in 
our midst, we are new beings. Our self- 
absorption and our fears are taken away. 
Our contentment with something less than 
true unity in the church gives way to a 
deeper and fuller appraisal of God’s 
design. We are thus called to be partners 
all with one accord in God’s creative 
work. We seek each other in a new way 
because God has found us in a new way. 
For as many as are led by the Spirit, 
they are the sons of God. 

As sons and fellow-workers with God, 
we become true brothers, bearing one an- 
other’s burdens. The church, which has 
the promise of victory, is called, with one 
spirit and one heart, to reach out to the 
millions of men and women who struggle 
for a life free of fear, hunger, injustice, 





KAGAWA 


(Continued from page 6) 


moderator of the United Church of Christ 
in Japan and also of the Japan National 
Christian Council, wrote: “Truly Kaga- 
wa had a child-like faith in Christ and 
was an ambassador of his absolute love. 
Christ said, ‘Except you repent and be- 
come as little children, you shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven.’ Kagawa, 
with utter faith in Christ, humbled him- 
self and became as a little child; surely 
he will be among the great in heaven.” 
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dispossession, persecution and political 
or spiritual oppression. 

In view of this great mission, we who 
work for the greater unity and strength 
of the church humbly proclaim this year’s 
Whitsuntide as a day of universal prayer, 
so that God’s spirit may be brought to 
those who “were far off and peace to 
those who were near” (Eph. 2:17, Rsv). 

With a renewed faith, with love and 
compassion, we call upon all the churches 
of Christ and all Christians to reconsider 
their duty in the light of the Spirit given 
to us, and to rededicate themselves as 
witnesses to Christ. 

“Now we have received not the spirit 
of the world, but the spirit which is from 
God; that we might understand the gifts 
bestowed on us by God” (1 Cor. 2:12). 


The Presidents of the World Council of 
Churches: 


Dr. JoHN Barre, Edinburgh 

Bishop S. U. Barsrert, Buenos Aires 

Bishop Orro Drsettvus, Berlin 

Archbishop Iakoyos, New York 

Metropolitan JUHANON Mar THOMA, 
Tiruvella 

Bishop HENRY KNox SHERRILL, Box- 
ford, Mass. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. Martin 


MONDAY e J. Middleton Murray, the 
English critic, once wrote, “A truly great 
novel is a tale to the simple, a parable 
to the wise, and a direct revelation of 
reality to the man who has made it a 
part of his being.” Is not this true also 
of sermons? When they are truly great 
they speak to more than one level of 
experience, and ultimately are more than 
vehicles for instruction, being events in 
which the congregation participates and 
through which it is illumined and en- 
riched. 


TUESDAY e A Catholic writer said 
recently, “The church must go native in 
everything except faith and morals.” He 
meant that we must seek to be involved 
in our culture, not standing aloof from 
it and “deploring” or looking down 
upon it, but seeking to penetrate it and 
enrich it from within. But it is even 
more important, I think, to “go native” 


in understanding and seeking to meet 
its needs. Many thoughtful people today 
are suspicious that the church is seeking 
their interest and aid to bolster up its 
own life instead of seeking them out for 
their own sake. 


WEDNESDAY e Herman Wouk’s best- 
selling exposition of the orthodox Jewish 
faith, This Is My God, has had curiously 
mixed reviews. Tonight I heard our local 
Rabbi say of it, ‘““The book represents 
a Madison Avenue treatment of the Jew- 
ish faith. It is streamlined to satisfy the 
successful entrepreneurs of our time who 
want to play at religion. The author dis- 
closes more of a need to please some cock- 
tail-drinking, skeptical intellectuals than 
to obey the commandments of the God of 
his fathers.” 


THURSDAY e It is becoming increas- 
ingly obvious that there is no such thing 
as a “normal pattern” of church life. In 
these days of rapid social change, the at- 
tempt to adapt ourselves to the status 
quo is futile; we have to run to keep up 
with the constantly shifting social and 
cultural patterns, and one of the sad 
things is that our churches, instead of 
spearheading the movements of our time, 
is lagging well behind. Is the Risen 
Christ saying again, to this generation as 
he said to his own, “None of you ask me, 
whither goest thou?” 


FRIDAY © The psalmist cried: “Keep 
me in a plain path because of mine ene- 
mies,” for he knew how the presence of 
hostility can deflect one from one’s pri- 
mary purpose. When we are surrounded 
by our foes, how easy it is to react instead 
of to act, to take our cue from our op- 
ponents instead of responding to the liv- 
ing Lord. I am not surprised that people 
find great comfort in the psalms when 
they are in trouble. How meaningful in 
the light of recent events are such words 
as, “Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies.” 


SATURDAY e@ In the library here at 
Dallas there are four newly discovered 
letters of John Wesley. In the midst of 
much turmoil it is refreshing to find this 
great good man taking time out to coun- 
sel his traveling preachers on their read- 
ing, on their health, and above all on 
their faith: “Let not him that believeth 
make haste,” he writes. And referring 
to a scurrilous tract, “It will soon die and 
be forgotten.” “I love (privacy and 
quietness) as well as you, but it is not 
my calling. I am to save souls. There- 
fore, I plunge into ye midst of populous 
cities.” 


SUNDAY ¢ Ethical platitudes and 
small-scale preaching will please the 
shallow, but the seriously afflicted will 
be helped by nothing less than the Cosmic 
Christ, in whom all things find their 
meaning. 
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EDITORIAL 
Edinburgh 1910 


The recent celebration of the 50th an- 
niversary of the first World Missionary 
Conference held at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in 1910 deserves more than passing atten- 
tion. 

Kenneth S. Latourette, the noted his- 
torian, has termed the 1910 conference 
“a major landmark in world Christian- 
ity.” From the meeting have come the 
major lines now identified as the ecumen- 
ical movement. Dr. Latourette says, 
“Edinburgh 1910 marked the transition 
from a purely Western-centered, denom- 
inational Protestantism to a world-em- 
bracing supraracial, supradenominational 
Christianity which even now is in its 
exciting early stages.” 

It was at Edinburgh that many young 
Christian leaders caught the vision which 
sent them out to stir the student world, 
linking missions and college and univer- 
sity campuses in a significant partnership 
that has spanned the years. 

From the 1910 meeting came recom- 
mendations which resulted finally in or- 
ganization of the International Mission- 
ary Council in 1921, followed by great 
conferences in Jerusalem 1928, Madras 
1938, Whitby, Canada, 1947, Willingen, 
Germany, 1952; Accra, Ghana, 1957-58. 
The next one in New Delhi, India, Nov. 
17-18, 1961, will be in conjunction with 
the third Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches (Nov. 18-Dec. 5) when the 
two will undoubtedly unite, combining in 
one stream the movement toward mission 
and unity. 





If so much has happened in the past 
fifty years, who would dare predict the 
results during the next fifty! 


Toward Ultimate Union 


It is understandable that any reporters 
of the actions taken by the recent Jack- 
sonville Assembly who were unhappy 
with its general tenor should attempt to 
salvage something from it to bolster their 


spirits. It is regrettable, however, if this 
is done at the expense of the facts. 

One such report deals with the ques- 
tion of Presbyterian reunion. It attempts 
to interpret the Assembly’s action as a 
setback to the forces of union, declaring 
that this was the first time in recent years 
that such a change in direction has been 
made by the Assembly. 

In the first place, the authors of the 
resolution adopted by the Assembly were 
strongly pro-union. Moreover, the specific 
actions approved by the Assembly do not 
turn their back upon union, but face it 
challengingly and hopefully. The ap- 
proved steps are authorized in the context 





of greater acquaintance and understand- 
ing leading on to the earliest possible 
union. It could hardly be more clearly 
stated. These steps were favored by the 
friends of union because they are recog- 
nized to be the only practical measures 
that can be taken at the present time. 

Contrary to the printed claim, other 
requests in recent years have been an- 
swered by the reaffirmation and extension 
of the number and quality of united ef- 
forts, as was the case in Jacksonville. 

Finally, the action which was reported 
was not, as claimed, “almost” unani- 
mous. Both within the standing commit- 
tee and on the floor of the Assembly it 
was unanimous. 





Method of NCC Critics Is Shown 


RSV Chairman Writes 


NOTE—Since members of the commit- 
tee that produced the RSV Bible for the 
National Council of Churches have been 
charged with Communistic sympathies or 
affliliation with untrustworthy organiza- 
tions, Dean Weigle who was chairman of 
that committee has been asked to com- 
ment on the matter. His letter follows: 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


... The pamphlet distributed by Circuit 
Riders, which lists ‘32 of the 95,” secures 
the total by including members of the 
Advisory Board for the RSV. 

In response to an inquiry about the 
thirty-two members of the Committee, the 
material sent to a correspondent as “In- 
formation from the Files of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities U.S. House 
of Representatives,” January 6, 1953, con- 
tained material concerning eight of the 
thirty-two. There was no material con- 
cerning twenty-four of the thirty-two. 

I was one of the eight. These files con- 
tain just two statements concerning me, 
identifying me with committees concerned 
with aid to Spanish democracy. The other 
seven mentioned in this material were 
Professors Miller Burrows and George 
Dahl of Yale University; Professor Leroy 
Waterman of the University of Michigan; 
Professors Walter Russell Bowie and 
Frederick Grant of Union Theological 
Seminary; Professor Henry J. Cadbury 
of Harvard University, and Dean Fleming 
James of the Episcopal Theological School 
at the University of the South, Suwanee, 
Tennessee. 

In the case of all these men the infor- 
mation consisted in listing statements or 
petitions which they had signed, organi- 
zations to which they had belonged and 
so on. None of this was verified or evalu- 
ated material. In my own case, the only 
true fact was that I had signed a state- 
ment in the early days of the Spanish 
Insurrection favoring the cause of Span- 
ish democracy. I did this in my capacity 
as Chairman of the World Sunday School 
Association, and did it in behalf of the per- 
secuted Protestants of Spain who were 
connected with the World Sunday School 
Association. By some magic or other that 
simple fact got magnified in this so-called 
“Information” into connecting me with 
two organizations of which I was not a 
member and with which I had nothing to 
do, and into naming me as co-author of 


a pamphlet entitled “Spain” which I did 
not write, which I have never seen, and 
of which I have never heard except on 
the pages of this mendacious sheet of “In- 
formation.” 

Because it may be of help to you, let me 
say directly that I have not been affiliated 
with any of the organizations which are 
listed opposite my name in this “Informa- 
tion,” or in the Circuit Riders’ pamphlet, 
the Kaub pamphlet, or the Bundy book, 
or any similar publication that I have 
seen. I have not been a member of any 
of these organizations, have never at- 
tended a meeting of any of them, have 
never written anything for them, and 
have never contributed funds to any of 
them. 


My opposition to communism has been 
steadfast and complete. I have never in 
any sense been a fellow-traveler of com- 
munism or communistically inclined or- 
ganizations. I enclose a copy of a state- 
ment which is a matter of public record— 
the statement which I made as President 
of the Federal Council of Churches, in 
answer to President Roosevelt, October 5, 
1941. 


I hope this will give you the help that 
you need. I am grateful to you for your 
interest and your cooperation... . 


L. A. WEIGLE. 
New Haven, Conn. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Dr. Weigle’s accom- 
panying 1941 statement says, in part: 

“... There is complete freedom [in the 
Soviet Union] for attack upon religion but 
no such freedom for the defense of reli- 
gion. 

“President Roosevelt’s interest in reli- 
gious freedom, as emphasized on several 
occasions, merits deep appreciation, but 
it is to be hoped that he will not be misled 
into assuming that the freedom which is 
guaranteed under the Russian Constitu- 
tion has any real resemblance to the re- 
ligious freedom which we have known in 
America. If he can help to interpret to 
Russia the meaning of religious freedom 
in the full American sense, he will earn 
the gratitude of all men of Christian in- 
sight and conviction.” 

The manner in which Dr. Weigle’s ac- 
tivities are treated by the critics is typi- 
cal of what is done with the others. 


For a request for suggestions of effec- 
tive ways in which to meet attacks on the 
NCC, see letter and note on page 2. 
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Eyes of the Soul (4) 


STRABISMUS 


By KENNETH 


“In my mind I am God’s willing serv- 
ant, but in my own nature I am bound 
fast to the law of sin and death.”— 
Romans 7:24, Phillips. 


TRABISMUS is another basic defect 

of the eye, along with myopia, pres- 
byopia and astigmatism. The common 
name for this condition is being cross- 
eyed. One eye looks in a different direc- 
tion from the other. The person who is 
cross-eyed cannot focus both eyes on the 
same object at the same time; and con- 
sequently is always looking at two differ- 
ent things. Children with this trouble 
have a hard time learning to read, and 
unless the condition is remedied with an 
operation, they seldom make good read- 
ers. People can learn to live with this 
drawback, but there is no need to do so, 
for it is definitely curable. Sharp clear 
reliable vision is not possible so long as 
this defect goes on and on. 

The sufferer from spiritual strabismus 
likewise sees nothing clearly, because he 
is always seeing something else besides 
what he wants to see. Or perhaps he 
wants to keep his eye on two different 
things at once, and because he does, never 
sees either one as it really is. He is 
always looking at a kind of double ex- 
posure, two pictures on the same film. 


PIRITUALLY cross-eyed people 
S say for instance, keep one eye on 
the ten commandments and the other on 
the cash register. In a southern city, 
which up to now has kept Sunday as a 
day of rest for stores in general, a chain 
store opened recently on a seven-day-a- 
week basis. The citizens’ committee, sup- 
porting Sunday as a rest-day for all, pro- 
tested to the manager of the chain store. 
The manager’s reply was, in effect, “I 
don’t see what you are complaining about. 
Shopping on Sunday afternoon doesn’t 
hurt anybody, there isn’t any moral issue 
involved.”” The man can think that, be- 
cause running his store on Sundays keeps 
his cash registers busy. With one eye 
on the receipts, the Ten Commandments 
look pretty dim. He can’t see the point to 
them if they interfere with business. 

But greedy business men are not the 
only spiritually cross-eyed people around. 
All of us have cross-eyed spells, don’t 
we? We get that way every time we try 
to look at pleasure and duty at the same 
time, especially when pleasure and duty 
are not the same thing. We don’t get 
very much pleasure out of our pleasure, 
because it is all clouded with the thought 
of duty neglected. It’s like winning a 
game by cheating; the moment of triumph 
is clouded by the thought that we didn’t 
really win, the whole thing was a fake. 
On the other hand we can’t get any 
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pleasure out of the duty either, because 
we always have the mentally eye-strain- 
ing picture of the pleasure dancing in 
front of the duty and confusing it in our 
mind. 


OME PEOPLE who are physically 
cross-eyed can learn to concentrate 
on what one eye sees and pay no atten- 
tion to the other one. But the kind of 
spiritually cross-eyed people I am talk- 
ing about cannot perform this feat of 
concentration. They always see the 
double image. Now this double image 
makes two things, distant and different 
from each other, look like one single 
thing; only this one single thing doesn’t 
really look precisely like either of the 
two things which it grotesquely combines. 
Thus pleasure may look like duty, the 
two may seem like parts of one thing. 
“Every duty should be a pleasure” is 
true; while “every pleasure should be a 
duty” is false; but to the strabismatic eye 
both seem to be true. A conscientious per- 
son will rightly consider the effect of his 
actions on the minds, lives and opinions 
of other people. But to think that the 
minds and opinions of other people are 
my conscience, or all I need for a con- 
science, is a sign that I am spiritually 
cross-eyed. Likewise it is right and prop- 
er to consult the opinion of the wise; 
the more wise people you consult, the 
more light you have for your guidance. 
But when you begin to confuse “the wise” 
with “just anybody” (which is often 
done, strange as it seems), you have 
fallen a victim to strabismus. “Every- 
body says,” “everybody thinks,” never is 
the same as “Everybody is right.” Yet 
the strabismatic mind’s eye never sees 
the difference. 


HE BIBLE holds up many examples 
of this defect and shows how serious 
it can be. It started, really, with Adam 
and Eve. Eve looked at God’s will with 
one eye and at the serpent’s suggestions 
with the other. Adam looked at his God’s 


command and his wife’s, until they 
looked just the same. So they fell, and 
the defective eyesight which they devel- 
oped seems to have been inherited by the 
human race ever since. One famous ex- 
ample is Balaam, that ambiguous proph- 
et. He knew very well that he could not 
honestly call down a curse on Israel, 
because with one eye, at least, he saw 
that Israel was, and was to be, blessed 
of God. But with his other eye he saw 
quite clearly that room-full of gold he 
had been promised as his pay for an 
effective curse. He clearly saw that he 
would get rich by doing what he clearly 
saw he could never honestly do; and in 
that double vision lay his essential blind- 
ness. 

We can think of Samuel, seeing the 
sinfulness of priests when they were other 
men’s sons, but when he came to look at 
his own sons, forgetting they were priests 
and seeing in them only his sons;—and 
so ruining them. We can think of Jesus’ 
warning: No man can serve two masters. 
We can think of Judas, falling to the 
point where the sight of a small pile of 
coins confused all that he could see of 
the Light of the world. But why need 
we think of such melancholy examples? 
They are gone, their crossed eyes closed 
in death. We cannot help them now. 
Where is the case of strabismus which 
you are in the best position to take to the 
clinic to be cured? You should know. 
You have it. 

Next—No. 5—A Glass Eye Is No 
Good in a Fight. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


First phase of the construction pro- 
gram getting underway at Centre Col- 
lege (Ky.) will begin this summer—two 
duplex buildings providing four resi- 
dence halls for women students adjoining 
the men’s campus plus a central dining 
commons and three duplex buildings 
housing six fraternities. This program 
will be financed by a $1,694,000 loan 
from the Federal Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. Centre’s 10-year develop- 
ment program and master plan will re- 
quire $8,500,000. 











To Presbyterian Seminary Students 


With the recent death of Toyohiko Kagawa new emphasis is focused on this 
modern saint. It is probable that no Christian of the past century has been more 
highly extolled in Presbyterian sermons than this man. He was won to Christianity 
by Presbyterian missionaries and his life has been of special concern for that among 


other reasons. 


We are eager to present to any Presbyterian seminary student* without charge 
except for 25¢ for handling and mailing, a copy of the most famous book written 
about Kagawa, by William Axling, revised last in 1946 (selling at 75¢, paper), 
including many quotations from Kagawa’s own writings. Send coin with name and 


address. 


To others, we will provide the book in quantity only, while the supply lasts: 10 


or more at 25¢ each. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK e 512 E. Main St. e Richmond 19, Va. 
*Also students at Presbyterian School of Christian Education. 











MAMMOTH BOOK SALE 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS—ART 
COLLECTORS CLASSICS 


REFERENCE . . 


RECORDS TOO! 


826. A TREASURY OF INSPIRATIONAL STO- 
RIES AND POEMS: The Quintessence of Beauty 
and Romance. Compiled by Marjorie Barrows. 
Stories and poems of Pearl Buck, Carl Sandburg, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Rudyard Kipling, Walt 
Whitman, Kahlil Gibran, and over 40 others fill 
this jam-packed treasury which will inspire and 
entertain you endlessly. Pub. at $5.00. Only $1.00 


124. GIANT WALL MAPS. Three magnificent 
maps printed on lifetime deluxe paper in 12 colors 
—size of each 3 ft. x 4 ft. Universal Map of the 
World includes every boundary and name change 
since World War II; 50-State Map of U.S.A. in 
cludes Alaska and Hawaii; Solar System and Outer 
Space Map shows places, galaxies, distances, etc. 
New 1960 edition, a $3.00 value. 


Set of 3 Maps Complete, $1.00 
400. WORD POWER MADE EASY. By Norman 


Lewis. Unique, new vocabulary builder, presented 
in a simple step-by-step method, designed to give 
you the word power to master English intensively 
and permanently. Pub. at $3.95. $1.49 





WORD-AT-A-TIME SYSTEM FOR LEARN- 
ING FOREIGN LANGUAGES. A new system 
that ignores grammar entirely, and is guaran- 
teed to teach ten times more vocabulary in 
the same time than any other system—you 
learn by reading pleasant little stories. Each 
set contains 5 volumes. 

292. SPANISH. 

Pub. at $10.00. S Vols. Complete, $1.98 
293. FRENCH, 
Pub. at $10.00. 
294. GERMAN. 
Pub. at $10.00. 


5 Vols. Complete, $1.98 


5 Vols. Complete, $1.98 











164. A TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLK HU- 
MOR. Ed. by James N. Tidwell. An immense and 
wonderful collection of laughter, tall tales, jests 
and other gems of merriment. More than 500 se- 
lections from America’s folklore from pioneer days 
to modern times. Over 600 pages. Pub. at $5.00. 


Only $2.98 


347. CONFEDERATE AGENT: A Discovery in 
History. By James D. Horan. Illustrated With 
100 Never-Before-Published Contemporary Photo- 
graphs, Facsimile Documents & Other Illustrations. 
The astounding story never before told of the great 
Confederate conspiracy that came close to destroy- 
ing the Union from within, and of its mastermind, 
Captain Thomas H. Hines, C.S.A. Pub. at $5.00 


Only $2.49 


50. THE WRITER’S TREASURE CHEST: Prov- 
ince of Prose. Ed. by Wm. R. Keast & Robt. E. 
Streeter. Comprehensive volume covering all ele- 
ments of writing, plot developing, characterization, 
revision, language, etc. with 87 examples by such 
writers as Jacques Barzun, Thornton Wilder, E. B 
White, Philip Wylie, George Orwell, H. L. Menck- 
en, Gilbert Highet, Aldous Huxley, Alfred Kazin, 
Oliver La Farge, Douglas Southall Freeman, and 
many others. 801 Pages. Pub. at 4.75. Only $1.49 


25. EGYPTIAN BELIEF AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By James Bonwick. With 29 illus- 
trations. Fascinating portrait of ancient Egyptians, 
pointing up the parallels between their beliefs and 
Christian, Hebrew, Buddhist and Islamic thought 

their concepts of heaven and purgatory, gods and 
their meaning, funeral rites, animal, tree, king 
and sex worship, religion of magic, the priesthood. 


Pub. at $5.00. Only $1.98 





ory THE BIRD WATCHER’S ANTHOLOGY. 
Ed. by Roger Tory Peterson. Illustrated with 
more than 100 Drawings by Peterson. Justly 
called the twentieth-century Audubon, Peter- 
son has selected the great literature of bird 
lore, enriched it liberally with his own com- 
mentary, and made it strikingly beautiful with 
his own drawings. Here is the finest writing 
of Burroughs, Huxley, Kieran, Peattie, Teale, 
Beebe, Hudson, Audubon, Darwin, Sutton, 
Thoreau, and others. Feb. release. Pub. at $7.50. 


Only $3.95 
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HISTORY .. 
LANGUAGES 
RELIGION SETS 


29. AN OLD PALMISTRY. Ed. by Derek J. Price. 
This earliest known book of palmistry in English is 
printed here for the first time and includes the 
original text. The modern version is paralleled and 
illustrated with diagrams on the ancient method 
of reading hands. Softbound. 


Very Special Only $1.00 


267. DRESS ACCESSORIES AND GIFTS YOU 
CAN MAKE. By Marie I. Moore. With Over 100 
Illustrations. Indispensable aid, with over 150 
easy-to-make dress accessories, complete with pat- 
ae and step-by-step instructions for stoles, col- 
ars, handbags, belts, cuffs, and many novelty gifts 
for fun and profit 89¢ 





43. CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. Attractive 8 vol- 
ume set, in library binding, gilt-stamped and 
decorated, containing Robin Hood, Black Beau- 
ty, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Pinocchio, Alice in 
Wonderland, Hans Brinker, Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Arabian Nights. Pub. at $20.00. 


The 8 Volumes Set, $6.95 











628. HANDWRITING ANALYSIS: The Art and 
Science of Reading Character. By M. N. Bunker, 
Founder of International Grapho Analysis Society. 
More than 160 Illustrations. Now you can read 
“between the lines’’ of personal letters, notes, sig- 
natures, etc. Understand hidden meanings, see 
true characters of writers. Thoroughly illustrated, 
step by step instruction. Pub. at $10.00. 

Only $2.98 


39. LIFE AND LANGUAGE IN THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. By Mary Ellen Chase. Here are treas- 
ures from the Old Testament hitherto unseen or 
only dimly realized about the ancient Hebrews, the 
story-tellers and the poets, and their gifts of 
seeing and loving; a warm and direct communica- 
tion to the mind and heart. Pub. at $3.00. Only $1.00 





THE LIVING LANGUAGE ® COURSES 
Now through the miracle of long-play records, 
complete famous Living Language Courses in 
FRENCH and SPANISH slashed from $29.95 to 
$9.95. Also ITALIAN, GERMAN, HEBREW or 
RUSSIAN, if you prefer. Here’s all you need 
to learn to speak a foreign language fluently 
and fast! The entire courses are contained on 
four Long-Play, High Fidelity records of un- 
breakable vinylite. The 40 lessons teach you to 
speak a foreign language by listening to thou- 
sands of words and phrases. The records can be 
played over and over again. The comprehensive 
Conversation Manual that you receive, repeats 
in print every one of the 40 recorded lessons so 
that you constantly see and hear the words and 
phrases. The second companion volume, The 
Common Usage Dictionary, provides over 16,000 
words and phrases. LIVING LANGUAGE 
COURSES are approved by school systems from 
Coast to Coast. If you order now you save over 
two-thirds on the original price. Complete with 
four records and companion manuals. 


139. FRENCH. Only $9.95 
140. SPANISH. Only $9.95 
141. GERMAN. Only $9.95 
142. ITALIAN. Only $9.95 
143. HEBREW. Only $9.95 
144. RUSSIAN. Only $9.95 


Also available 


14s. BETTER SPEECH COURSE. Only $9.95 





. BIOGRAPHY... 
MUSIC . 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, ETC. 
CLASSICAL—FOLK MUSIC. 


. PSYCHOLOGY... 


235. THE GROWING YEAR: Month by Month in 
a Home Garden. By Clifton Lisle. Practical man- 
ual for all gardeners, this book is divided into 
twelve monthly chapters and the reader follows 
the author and watches him at work—caring for 
the trees, shrubs and lawn; seeding, planting, 
spraying, pruning, fertilizing; planning borders and 
beds, color combination, etc. Pub. at $3.50. 

$1.00 





38. THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN MASTER- 
PIECES OF ART, and the Words of the New 
Testament. Selection and Intro. by Marvin 
Ross. Illustrated With 44 Plates in Full Color 
Photogravure. Uniquely beautiful book, 10% x 
12%, portraying the life of Christ by the great- 
est masters of art. Episode by episode, scene 
by scene. His life unfolds before us in paintings 
and frescoes by such artists as:, Duccio, Brue- 
gel, Fra Angelico, Memling, Cimabue, Mosac- 
cio, Gruenwald, Schongauer, Leonardo, El 
Greco, Tintoretto, Botticelli, Gentile da Fa- 
briano, Zeitblam, Titian and Rembrandt—also 
by artists in other mediums; manuscript il- 
lumination, mosaic, enamel, sculpture, and 
stained glass. Accompanying each work of art 
is a passage from the New Testament. 

Pub. at $10.00. Only $4.95 











319. THE WORLD’S GREAT CHESS GAMES. By 
Reuben Fine. The first detailed presentation by a 
Grand Master of the world’s most brilliant chess 
games. The author has selected the most interest- 
ing examples of play and strategy, attack and de- 
fense. For beginner and expert ailke. Pub. at $4.00. 


Only $1.98 
240. THE OLIVE PELL BIBLE. Condensed from 


the King James Version these are selected passages 
that are of the greatest consolation and healing to 
the distressed in body or soul, and those lessons 
which are the most beautful. Size 4% x 6%. 

Pub. at $3.00. $1.49 








64: THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF MUSIC: 
First and Last Love. By Vincent Sheean. The 
famous foreign correspondent writes of his life- 
long love of music and his experiences in the musi- 
cal world. This book is full of dramatic moments: 
Caruso’s death; historic debuts at the Chicago 
Opera; farewell performances of Lotte Lehmann 
and Toscanini; great occasions at Salzburg, Bay- 
reuth, La Scala, etc. Pub. at $4.75. Only $1.00 





210. LIVING METHOD TYPING COURSE. 
By Lewis Robins and Reed Harris. A revolu- 
tionary method tested by U. S. Armed Forces 
applying the ‘“‘Reinforced Learning” system to 
allow anyone to learn at home and in spare 
time to type quickly and easily. Without the 
use of charts or any other devices adults and 
children are taught with amazing speed and 
accuracy—to learn the keyboard in a matter of 
hours—to improve speed and accuracy within 
days. The course is comprised of a manual, 
progress record sheets, key covers, and four 
LP records. Only $9.95 











321. SLIMMING THE FRENCH WAY. By An- 
toine. A revolutionary new method of using con- 
stantly varying foods to take off pounds—and keep 
them off—over 130,000 copies sold in France. 

Pub, at $2.95. Only $1.00 


183. LINCOLN’S DEVOTIONAL. Intro. by Carl 
Sandburg. Beautifully reproduced facsimile edition 
of the long-lost book of daily, Scriptural messages 
and inspirational verse owned and inscribed by 
Abraham Lincoln with ribbon marker for reference 
in daily use. Pub. at $2.75. $1 


362. J.S. BACH. By André Pirro. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Considered a classic of its kind, this 
critical biography presents a rare insight into the 
life and art of a master musician, with a complete 
catalog of Bach’s work, an up-to-date selected dis- 
cography and bibliography. Pub. at $3.50. $1.00 


464. NEW APPOACH TO SCHIZOPHRENIA. By 
Julius I. Steinfeld, M.D. New light on the origin, 
the meaning of regression, hallucinations and de- 
lusions, and other phenomena, with 40 case histories. 
Pub. at $4.95. $1.00 


28. SELECTED ESSAYS OF RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON. With original Illustrations by Walter 
S. Oschman. This is a special collection which 
represents the finest of his writings—inspiring, elo- 
quent and full of ever-lasting wisdom. Pub. at $3.00. 

Only $1.00 
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335. CHILDREN’S NOVELTY BOOK PACKAGE: 
Two unusual picture story books, with a circular 
pool of water contained in unbreakable plastic 
firmly pasted on the cover; in the pool are 2 
cardboard fish which can be seen swimming in the 
water. Size 8% x 11%. DEEP SEA ADVEN- 
TURES; A DAY AT THE AQUARIUM. 

Pub. at $2.50. The 2 Volumes Complete, $1.00 


SPECTACULAR RECORD SALE! 


Folk Music - Classical 
12” Hi Fidelity! Reduced 50 to 60%! Long Playing! 
All in Handsome Full Color Display Albums! 





221. THE BOOK OF THE MOUNTAINS. Ed. 
by A. C. Spectorsky. Here is a most splendid 
book, devoted entirely to those great ranges 
of snow-capped giants that straddle our globe; 
a volume revealing the total sense of the moun- 
tain world and man’s relation to it. Here is 
mountaineering in every aspect, as well as 
the wonder, secrets and beauty of mountains, 
in over 80 articles, 490 pages, and nearly 100 
breathtaking illustrations. Sze 7 x 10, 

Pub. at $12.50. $5.95 


Here are treasures acquired after many months of scouring the record marts. 
Stock up at these low prices for year ’round giving and for your own collection. 
These are records of permanent merit—all brand new! 











77. WORLD OF GREAT STORIES. Ed. by Hiram 
Haydn and John Cournos. 115 stories, the best in 
literature of all countries. Almost every great 


~~ % 872. A Metropolitan Opera Production: CAVA- Vienna Woods, 7 others are presented in this 
writer is included and there are survey of each 


LERIA RUSTICANA. Without question one distinguished recording by the European Phil- 


of the literatures of the countries of the world, of the two most famous and popular short harmonic Orchestra under the direction of Erich 
with biographical and other important data. The operas, Probably no other of comparable size Streiner. Pub. at $3.98 Only $1.98 
finest collection of stories ever published. 950 pages. has so many well-known musical highlights. 45, POPULAR CLASSICS IN HI-FI. Sir 
Pub. ot 96.08. Only $2.98 This superb 2 volume album_ stars Richard Adrian Boult and Herman Scherchen conduct 
421. HEART SAVER COOK BOOK: Eat Well Tucker, Margaret Harshaw, Frank Guarrera six of the most brilliant and best-loved works 


and the chorus and orchestra of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association, conducted by the re- 
nowned Fausto Cleva. Album also includes 
Verdi Overtures—Preludes to La Traviata, and Suppé’s Cavalry Overture, Gliere’s Russian 
others. Pub. at $9.96. 2 Vol. Set Complete Sailor’s Dance, Chabrier’s Espana, Saint-Saens’ 

Only $3.98 Danse Macabre. Pub. at $4.98. Only $1.98 
835. TREASURY OF FAVORITE COLLEGE 844. Best-Loved Music of the Piano: MOON- 
SONGS: The Crew Cuts on the Campus. 12 LIGHT & KEYBOARD. The soft caressing 
singable, hummable, whistleable songs of the tone of the piano creates an atmosphere of 
campus walks, football grandstands and pep warm candlelight. Here are Clair de lune, 
rallies, taverns in the town, beautifully per- Moonlight Sonata, Waltz in C Sharp Minor, 
formed by this famous vocal group. Includes  Traumerei, and 12 other beloved classics ma- 
Buckle Down Winsocki, Sweetheart of Sigma gically performed by noted virtuoso Raymond 
Chi, Whiffenpoof Song. Pub. at $3.98. Lewenthal. Pub. at $4.98. Only $1.98 

Only $1.98 842, A Treasury of Classic Marches: IN 
975. Folksongs and Ballads of the Lumberjack: MARCH TEMPO. Nine marches skillfully and 
TIMBER-R-R! Sung by Paul Clayton, Before melodically performed by the London Symphony, 


and Live Longer. By E. C. Conason, M.D. & E. 
M. Person. Easty-to-follow recipes and menus 
for tasty and appealing dishes making use of the 
latest medical findings concerning cholesterol, cal- 
orie totals and essential facts in the prevention of 
coronary artery disease. Pub. at $2.95. $1.49 


30. ART IN THE EARLY CHURCH. By Walter 
Lowrie. With 500 Illustrations. A survey of Early 
Christian art and its symbolic and religious con- 
tent. Lavishly illustrated, 8 x 10, with bibliography, 
chronological table, index. 


Pub. at $6.50. Only $3.95 


401. HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS LETTERS, 2 
Volume Set. By L. E. Frailey. This is the recog- 
nized outstanding work comprehensively covering 
every possible sort of business letter—its language 


in the orchestral repertoire—works full of mel- 
ody and dynamic rhythm. Tchaikovsky’s 1812 
Overture, Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, 


and personality, how to regain lost buyers, credit, Sie aac ok samcaaentas dae! Gantariiea wraee Philharmonic Promenade, and Philharmonic 
collection and adjustments, sales letters. a free and hardy group. Here is an entertain- Symphony of London conducted by Hermann 
Pub, at $10.00. The 2 Volume Set Complete, $4.95 ing, informative album devoted exclusively to Scherchen, Sir Adrian Boult and Artur Rodzin- 


Mg ; "2 “Seca? . ski. Pub. at $4.98. Only $1.98 
406. PUTTING YOURSELF OVER IN BUSI- and work. ‘Prepared with the ‘cooperation of 875. Lizt: CONCERTO NO. 2 IN A MAJOR, 
NESS. By Dyer, Evans & Lovell. Illustrated. ; : x z Gy d Weber: CONCERTSTUCK IN F MINOR 
=a ele : Paar Pigreecies: the Library of Congress, Pub. at $4.98. an eber: . ° 
Practical guide to proven methods and techniques Only $1.98 Robert Casadesus, one of the world’s most 
for getting yourself and your ideas across—with revered pianists and the Cleveland Orchestra 
those above, beside and below you in business, and 837. AUTHENTIC SQUARE DANCES. Now conducted by George Zell, in a brilliant inter- 
with the public. Pub. at $4.95. Only $1.49 more Americans are swingin’ their partners pretation of two of the most beloved and melodic 
than ever before. Join them with Bill Wim- piano concertos. Pub. at $4.98. Only $1.98 
: berly, his orchestra, and this rollicking, frolick- 
Anderson’s Horse Prints ing collection. Fun for “just listening” too! 840. THE OFFICIAL MUSIC OF THE BRUS- 
Tw : : tities . A . SELS WORLD’S FAIR: Memories Aux Brux- 
wo superb sets of prints by the noted painter Includes Ragtime Annie, Arkansas Traveler, eles. The ba foot taps to the rhythm of an 
of horses, each containing 5 full color reproduc- Chicken Reel and six others. Pub. at $3.98. PPY Pp y 








tions, size 14 x 16, ready for framing. 
101. ANDERSON’S COLTS AND FILLIES. 5 
colorful studies of yearlings at play and rest. 
Set of 5 color prints Special Only $1.98 
102. ANDERSON’S THOROUGHBREDS. 
reproductions in Full Color of paintings depict- 
ing among them Man O'’War, Nashua and one 
stable dog. 


Set of 5 color prints Special Only $1.98 











Only $1.98 old French nursery rhyme as heard in the 


843. STRAUSS WALTZES. Superb, symphonic 
arrangements of the beloved music of ‘Waltz 
King” Johann Strauss, Jr. convey in stimulat- 
ing tonal images the bright, glittering, and 
joyous life of 19th Century Vienna. The Blue 
Danube, Roses From the South, Wine, Women 
and Song, Emperor Waltz, Tales From the 


French Restaurant; The stirring voices of the 
150 man Choir & Band of the Russian Red 
Army reverberates across the Parade Grounds 
in a triumphal performance of the Marche 
Grande; the Carillon Music of the Vatican 
Pavilion; and many other exciting musical mo- 
ments are captured on this unusual record. 
Pub. at $3.98. Only $1.98 








; : . . 5 Even at these sale prices—if you are not satisfied with your pur- 
= yg aes gtd a ogy yet see MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! chase in any way, return it within 10 days for full credit or cash 
including Exclusive pictures from the restricted refund. You can’t lose. 

Brady-Handy Collection. First authorized biog- 
raphy of America’s legendary photographer—known 
for his Civil War pictures but in fact an historian 
who linked the era of the Founding Fathers with 
the dawn of the 20th century. Pub. at $7.50. $3.95 


OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE, 512 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 





PRINT SALE! 
now only $1.98 each 
formerly $7.50 
beautiful silk-screen portfolios 


Each containing 6 full-color prints 14” x 17” 
132. LANDSCAPE, INTERIORS, by VAN 
GOGH. Glowing color, vibrant brushwork, in 
paintings of the picturesque places where Van 
Gogh lived, worked, and played. 

Set of 6 Color Prints Only $1.98 
115. DANCERS IN PASTEL by DEGAS. A 
most unusual group of studies, with all the 
vivacity and assurance of this great master 
of line and color. Their subtle pastel colors are 
as though dusted onto the tinted papers, and 
such drawings are among the most prized pos- 
sessions of knowing collectors. 
Set of 6 Color Prints Only $1.98 
121. SEASCAPES, FARM SCENES by DUFY. 
Stunningly decorative. A brilliant group of 
charming and gay pictures. 
Set of 6 Color Prints Only $1.98 
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Gentlemen: Please send the items whose numbers | have entered below. 560 


FILL IN NUMBERS CORRESPONDING TO TITLES HERE, IN NUMERICAL SEQUENCE. 




















(0 Payment Enclosed (0 Charge 


Minimum mail order purchase $3.00. Please add 25¢ charge on orders of less than $5.00. 


Postage paid where payment accompanies order. No Tax. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


PRESBYTERIAN, U. S. 

HAMPDEN-SypDNEY (Va.)—(1) F. Well- 
ford Hobbie, Tarboro, N. C., June 5; (2) 
David L. Luke, President W. Va. Pulp & 
Paper Co., June 6. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, USA 
WarreEN Witson (N. C.)—(1) J. W. 

Wimberly, Madison, Wisc., June 1; (2) 

James M. Godard, Washington, D. C., June 


8. 





Inninois Cottece—(1) Arthur R. Me- 
Kay, Chicago, May 29; (2) Fred A. Re- 
plogle, Chicago, May 29. 

Tue CoLtece oF Wooster (Ohio)—(1) 
President Howard Lowrie, June 5; (2) 
Edward L. R. Elson, Washington, D. C., 
June 6. 

Monmovutu (Ill.)—(1) President Rob- 
ert W. Gibson, June 5; (2) Eugene Young- 
ert, Melbourne Beach, Fla., June 6. 

Jounson C. Smitu (N. C.)—(1) Walter 
L. Moser, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 29; (2) 
Judge William H. Hastie, Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 30. 

WAYNESBORO (Pa.)—(1) John David 
Pate, Harrisburg, Pa., June 5; (2) George 
S. Benson, Searcy, Ark., June 5; (3) Ralph 
Munn, Pittsburgh, Pa., Charles G. Reig- 
ner, Baltimore, Md., June 4. 

BUENA Vista (Iowa)-—(1) Charles H. 
Dierenfield, Newport Beach, Calif., May 
29; (2) David Kruidenier, Jr., Des Moines, 
Iowa, June 2. 

Cort (lowa)—(1) President Joseph E. 
McCabe, June 5; (2) Arthur Larson, Duke 
University, June 5. 

Witson (Pa.)—(1) B. D. Napier, Yale 
University, June 5; (2) Germaine Brée, 
New University, June 6. 

MILLIKIN (Ill.)—(1) President Paul L. 
McKay, June 5; (2) Arthur S. Flemming, 
Washington, D. C., June 6. 

MuskKINGUM (Ohio)—(1) Harold Myers, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 5; (2) Charles P. 
Robshaw, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 6; (3) 
George Parkinson, Canton, Ohio, June 5. 

Tue CoLLece or IpAHoO—(1) Robert C. 
Harvey, Portland, Oreg., June 3; (2) 
Charles J. Armstrong, Reno, Nev., June 4. 

HANOover Co__ece (Ind.)—(1) Wilbur R. 
Closterhouse, Indianapolis, Ind., June 12; 
(2) Walter C. Langsam, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 13. 

BeAveR CoL_Lece (Pa.)—(1) President 
Raymon Kistler, June 5; (2) President- 
elect Edward D. Gates. 


CoLLEGE oF EMporta (Kans.)—(1) Rob- 
ert F. Stevenson, Arkansas City, Kans., 
May 28; (2) L. C. Walters, Topeka, Kans., 
May 28. 

UNIversiry oF Tutsa (Okla.)—(1) Bry- 
an M. Kirkland, Tulsa, May 29; (2) Presi- 
dent James W. Laurie, Trinity University, 
May 29. 


OTHER 

VIRGINIA Minirary INstrrute—(1) Ar- 
nold B. Rhodes, Louisville Seminary, June 
12; (2) Dabney S. Lancaster, June 14. 

ErRSKINE (S. C.)—(1) James Luther 
Mays, Union Seminary, Va., May 29; (2) 
Avery Craven, U. of Chicago and U. of 
South Carolina, May 30. 


HONORARY DEGREES 

ErRSKINE (S. C.)—D.D.: H. E. Pressly, 
Taxco, Guer., Mexico; Frank B. Edwards, 
Salisbury, N. C.; Litt. D.: Paul Flowers, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

CoLLecE oF Emporra (Kans.)—D.D.: 
Donald W. Watkins, Ft. Collins, Colo.; 
Robert F. Stevenson, Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Litt. D.: John E. Humphreys, Ash- 
land, Kans.; LL.D.: L. C. Walters, Topeka, 
Kans. 

HANOVER COLLEGE (Ind.)—D.D.: David 
C. Hancock, Cloquet, Minn.; Wilbur R. 
Closterhouse, Indianapolis; D.Sc.: Alfred 
R. Globus, Long Island, N. Y. 

COLLEGE Or IDAHO—D.D.: Robert C. Har- 
vey, Portland, Oreg.; LL.D.: Charles J. 
Armstrong, Reno, Nev.; C. F. Borden, 
Oakland, Calif.; Distinguished Alumni 
Service Awards: Jesse G. Ragsdale, San 
Jose, Calif. 

MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY (Ill.)—LL.D.: Lee 
Boland, Decatur, Ill.; D.Sc.: Arthur S. 
Flemming, Washington, D. C.; Litt.D.: 
Charles H. Pritchett, U. of Chicago. 

Witson (Pa.)—L.H.D.: Germaine Brée, 
New York University; D.Sc.: Mrs. Cas- 
sius Jackson Keyser, New York City. 

Coz (lowa)—L.H.D.: Arthur Larson, 
Duke University; D.Sc.: Kenneth W. 
Spence, Iowa City; D.D.: Edward K. 
Trefz, Philadelphia, Pa.; D.Ped.: Paul D. 
Woodring, New York. 

BUENA VISTA (Iowa)—D.D.: Charles H. 
Dierenfield, Newport Beach, Calif.; LL.D.: 


David Kruidenier, Jr., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WaAYNESBURG (Pa.)—D.D.: John David 
Tate, Harrisburg, Pa.; L.H.D.: George S. 
Benson, Searcy, Ark.; LL.D.: Ralph Munn, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; D.Sc.: F. S. Cheever, 


M.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WESTMINSTER (Pa.)—D.D.: John H. 








in 
Richmond 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corn 











If you’re like most 
people who own 
property, you want your estate to 
take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 
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thousands of families secure maxi- 
mum estate benefits. 
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Galbreath, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Litt.D.: Jo- 
seph L. Young, Los Angeles, Calif. 

JoHnson C. SmitH (N. C.)—LL.D.: 
Judge William H. Hastie, Philadelphia; 
D.D.: Cecil A. Ivory, Rock Hill, S. C.; Cal- 
vin M. Young, Gastonia, N. C. 

WESTMINSTER (Mo.)—D.D.: Vernon A. 
Crawford, St. Petersburg, Fla.; D.Sce.: 
Ewald W. Busse, Durham, N. C.; LL.D.: 
Governor James T. Blair, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Monmovutu (Ill.)—D.D.: John M. Wil- 
son, Columbus, Ohio; Dan Gold Long, 
Rock Island, Ill.; D.Sec.: W. Malcolm Reid, 
Athens, Ga.; D.Ped.: Eugene Youngert, 
Melbourne Beach, Fla. 

Inninois—LL.D.: William Ransom 
Wood, President-elect University of Alas- 
ka; D.Sc.: Robert M. Thrall, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; L.H.D.: Frank Marston, Jackson- 
ville, Ill.; D.D.: Henry H. Clark, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.; D.Se.: Frederick E. Death- 
erage, Columbus, Ohio. Alumni Citations: 
Ruth E. Fairbank, M.D., South Hadley, 
Mass.; Dean Cochran, Washington, D. C.; 
Josephine Milligan, Jacksonville, Ill.; El- 
mer H. Danner, Sherman, Texas. 

University oF TuLsa (Okla.)—LL.D.: 
President James W. Laurie, Trinity Uni- 
versity, Texas; L.H.D.: General Thomas 
P. Gerrity, Oklahoma City; Chancellor 
Clarence I. Pontius, University of Tulsa; 
D.Sc.: Harold G. Osborn, Ponca City, 
Okla. 


N. C. Students Support 
Non-Violent Expressions 


Davipson, N.C. (RNS)—The West- 
minster Fellowship Council of the Pres- 
byterian (U.S.) Synod of North Carolina 
went on record here as endorsing “non- 
violent non-cooperation,” including sit-in 
demonstrations and economic boycotts as 


“appropriate Christian protests” against 
racial injustice. 
Representing Presbyterian youth 


throughout the state, the council urged 
local groups “to examine race relations 
carefully, in light of the Christian ethic, 
and to take responsible action.” 

“We believe,” the council said in a 
statement, “that each man is an indi- 
vidual in the eyes of God, no better or 
worse than any other man on the basis 
of race or color.” Describing “present 
discriminatory practices of all sorts” as 
“contrary to divine intent and morally 
indefensible,” the statement called for 
“positive and humble Christian action.” 

Acknowledging that the anti-segrega- 
tion protests “involve numerous legal 
complexities,” the council members de- 
clared that “the civil order stands under 
the judgment of God and it is our Chris- 
tian responsibility to express this judg- 
ment when it seems that established laws 
or customs violate the divine will.” 


* * * 


As a church and as a people, we are 
content to conform to conventions that 
our society dictates, and we demand that 
the forces of religion consecrate our vices 
and hallow our corrupt affections.— 
Methodist Bishop John Wesley Lord. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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THE DISCIPLINED LIFE 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for June 12, 1960 
Matthew 7:13-14; Luke 15:11-32 


1. The Two Ways 

In the opening paragraphs of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, Jesus speaks of the 
citizens of the kingdom of God, their 
characteristics and blessings (5:1-12) 
and their influence and responsibility 
(5:13-16). In the second part of the 
sermon he describes the righteousness of 
the kingdom: first, its nature (5:17-48); 
second, its observance (6:1-18); third, 
its value (6:19-34); and finally, its 
gaining (7:1-12). He then turns to his 
hearers and invites them to enter the 
kingdom by the narrow gate—‘narrow,” 
because one can enter only as he is will- 
ing to tread the path that Jesus has indi- 
cated. 

He has a reason for pressing the in- 
vitation. There are two ways that a man 
may tread: the easy way with its wide 
gate, which is the popular way, and the 
hard way with its narrow gate, which 
so few are willing to take. The choice 
between these two roads is an important 
one, for the easy and popular way leads 
to destruction; the hard and unpopular 
way leads to life. 

The more difficult way, the less popu- 
lar way, the way that leads to life is the 
way described in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the way of love for all men 
(5:38-48), of purity (5:27-30), and 
truth (5:33-37) and sincerity (6:1), of 
prayer for the interests of other men as 
well as for ourselves (6:9-18), of active 
benevolence (6:19-21), of putting God’s 
kingdom and his righteousness above all 
earthly values and all earthly anxieties 
(6:19-34), of judging one’s self before 
attempting to judge others (7:1-5), of 
allowing God to work through us as we 
think, work and pray (7:7-11), of doing 
to others what we would have them do 
to us (7:12). 

Perhaps you, the reader, will sum- 
marize the way set before us in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in somewhat different 
terms, but there can be no doubt that the 
narrow gate and the hard way that leads 
to life is the way that Jesus has set forth 
in this great discourse. 


Il. The Two Sons 

In Luke 15 we have three of the most 
precious of Jesus’ parables: the parables 
of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the 
Prodigal Son. Note the change in the 
adjectives—the lost sheep, the lost coin, 
but the prodigal son. A sheep and a coin 
can be lost through no particular fault 
of their own, but a prodigal son is one 
who has deliberately turned his back on 
father and home. 

So it was with the younger son in 
Jesus’ parable. According to the law, 
he was entitled to a third of his father’s 
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estate at death. He came to his father 
with the request that it be given him at 
once. The father complied with his re- 
quest, dividing his property among his 
two sons, though he continued apparently 
to enjoy a life’s interest in the two-thirds 
which would ultimately fall into the 
hands of his elder son. The second son 
tarried long enough to convert his share 
of the estate into cash, and then departed 
into a far country, which to Jesus’ au- 
ditors would suggest such lands as Egypt, 
Babylonia, Italy or Greece. 

Was the father unwise in complying 
with his son’s request? It is a parable 
that Jesus tells to illustrate certain spe- 
cific truths, and to pass judgment on de- 
tails for which we are not given sufficient 
data distracts from the main purpose of 
the parable. As a matter of fact, the 
request itself was not necessarily good 
or bad. The younger son had initiative, 
he may have been ambitious, it may have 
seemed wise to the father to give him a 
chance to make his way in the world. 

More important is it to note that the 
story is true to life. As Ernest Fremont 
Tittle says: 

“A man determined to play the fool is 
permitted to do so. Since he refuses to 
learn otherwise, he must learn the hard 
way. This of course is deplorable, but 
there is no help for it. The power of 
choice must not be taken away; its abro- 
gation would mean the end of personal 
life and all opportunity of moral and spir- 
itual attainment.” (The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Luke, published by Harper and 
Bros.) 

The far country into which the prodi- 
gal went is not named, and that is just 
as well. For the “far country” for us 
may be any new environment of any new 
circumstances of life, or merely a change 
in moral and spiritual attitude. For a 
young man it may be going off to school, 
or starting his own home, or beginning 
his business or professional career. It 
may be the desire for sensual pleasure, 
OF... 

“..., the itch for fame, the hankering 
for things, the desire for popularity, even 
an aesthetic culture. In Winston 
Churchill’s novel, A Far Country, that 
alien land is the loss of standards and 
ideals. Perhaps our whole generation, like 
every generation, is the younger son.” 


(George A. Buttrick in The Interpreter’s 
Bible.) 


In the Far Country 

In the far country the younger son 
‘squandered his property in loose living.” 
The Greek adverb means that he spent 
it either recklessly or in dissolute pleas- 
ure. It may have been one or both. There 
is no reason to think that he had gone 
into the far country for that purpose. In 
The International Lesson Annual Roy 
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L. Smith surmises that he was a young- 
ster who had never learned to judge the 
differences between values and who had 
no skill whatever in selecting his friends. 

“In the far country he was in possession 
of money he had not earned; he had lib- 
erty for which he was utterly unprepared; 
he listened to flattery he could not see 
through; he squandered because he had 
no sense of values. He was not wicked, 
nor was he vicious. He was only ignorant, 
headstrong, and infatuated with an un- 
restrained life.” 

His fortune dissipated, he was com- 
pelled to seek employment. And in the 
hard times that developed as a conse- 
quence of the great famine the only job 
he could secure was one which for a Jew 
was the most degrading one of all—that 
of a swineherd. The pods of the carob 
tree on which the swine fed are frequently 
mentioned in rabbinical literature as fod- 
der for domestic animals, but as food for 
men only in times of dire need. “The 
condition of the prodigal,” says M. K. 
W. Heicher, “was much like that of the 
famine sufferers of North China some 
years ago who in their emergency began 
to eat the pressed bean cake from Man- 
churia ordinarily used as a fertilizer. It 
filled their stomachs, reduced their hun- 
ger pangs, gave no nourishment, and they 
starved to death.” The prodigal was re- 
duced to the necessity of eating the carob 
pods, but it did not satisfy his hunger, 
or give him the necessary nourishment. 
‘““Modern literature,’ Heicher comments, 
“portrays many who suffer nausea from 
eating husks. Many around us in real 
life are spiritually starving with their 
stomach filled with the carob beans of 
pleasure fit only for swine.” (Meditations 
for Days and Seasons, Harper and Bros.) 
Unfortunately many who feed on the 
husks of life are starving and do not 
know it. 


Coming to Himself 

But the prodigal was finally brought 
to his senses; or as Jesus so graphically 
worded it, ‘He came to himself’—not 
his imagined self, but his true self, and 
this is the first step, a necessary step in 
every true conversion experience. In the 
far country the prodigal son had seen 
himself through the eyes of his raucous 
companions. 

“His self, as he interpreted it, was being 
realized; brilliance was unmistakably re- 
flected in the eagerly approving eyes of 
his friends and in their responses. When 
he had spent all, his friends deserted him; 
he no longer had them around him, and 
therefore he gradually ceased seeing his 
‘self’ in their responses and through their 
minds. ... He saw himself (now) as his 
father would have seen him; a ruined 
young man who had wilfully brought upon 
himself his woes.” (Egbert Lubbers in 
Interpretation, Vol. VI, No. 3.) 

And it was only then that he saw him- 
self as he really was—a sinner in need 
of forgiveness. 

“he prodigal no y saw him: 

The prodigal not only saw himself as 
he was, but also as he might become— 
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and that also is an essential part of 
coming to one’s self. He said, “I will 
arise and go to my father, and I will say 
to him, ‘Father, I have sinned against 
‘heaven and before you. [According to 
Lubbers, “Sin is the assertion of the self 
at the expense of other selves and with- 
out reference to the Supreme Self.”| I 
am no longer worthy to be called your 
son; treat me as one of your hired serv- 
ants.’ And he arose and came to his 
father.” 

In making this decision the Prodigal 
had in fact done three things which are 
essential if a man is to return from the 
Far Country: (1) he had faced the 
facts; (2) he had taken the blame; and 
(3) he had changed his course. First, 
he had faced the fact, and that is not 
always an easy thing to do. All of us 
know men who have wrecked their ca- 
reers through drink or some other evil, 
but all too many will not acknowledge 
that it is so. Second, he took the blame, 
and that is perhaps even harder to do. 
We are apt to blame everyone except 
ourselves for our failures. Third, he 
changed his course. 

“He did not ask someone to write home 
to his father and solicit a loan; he did 
not play on the sympathies of one of his 
erstwhile friends; he did not forge his 
father’s name to a check; and he did not 
put up a front, run up a big hotel bill, or 


steal a sports-model automobile.” (Roy 
L. Smith.) 


Instead he arose and came to his father. 





You are also invited to take a copy of 
the July-August number of The Upper 
Room with you on your vacation, so 
that you may continue uninterrupted 
use of this daily devotional guide dur- 
ing the vacation season. If you do not 
have a standing (group) order or per- 
sonal subscription, send in your order 
now to start with the July-August 
number. Ten or more copies to one 
address, 7¢ per copy. Individual yearly 
| subscriptions $1, three years $2. 
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The Prodigal’s Father 


The father, as Jesus told the parable, 
saw the prodigal when he was a long way 
off. Evidently he was on the lookout for 
him, had, in fact, never ceased looking 
for his return. He recognized him at once 
in spite of his tattered garments and his 
emaciated frame and was moved with 
compassion. He ran down the road, and, 
too breathless to speak, fell on his neck 
and, as the record says in the Greek, 
“kissed him much.” The son, taken 
aback—perhaps he had expected re- 
proaches—began his speech bravely: 
“Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before you; I am no longer worthy 
to be called your son.” But his speech 
was never finished. The father turned 
to his servants. He called for a robe to 
replace his stained and tattered garments. 
They were to bring the best robe, the 
one reserved for honored guests, and 
bring it quickly. They too put a ring on 
his finger, a signet ring probably to show 
that he was still heir of what was left 
of the property. They were to bring shoes 
to cover the bruised and naked feet. And 
they were to kill the calf which was being 
fattened for the next festive occasion. 
His son was lost and now is found; was 
dead and now he is alive. 

So Jesus pictures God. God does not 
prevent a prodigal from wandering into 
the far country. ‘He just waits,” says 
Bewkes. “But if having turned from 
folly, men seek newness of life, God 
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graciously grants forgiveness and rein- 
statement. The analogy of fatherly love 
at its best serves to portray Jesus’ idea of 
God.” 

Is this an adequate picture of God? 
Many point out that the parable of the 
prodigal son needs to be supplemented 
by the parables of the lost sheep and the 
lost coin. God does not just wait. He 
actively seeks to win our love, to per- 
suade us to return to him; but he never 
compels. And perhaps that is the point 
of this particular parable. The father 
waited only because the son must choose 
to return. As soon as that choice was 
made the father ran. God will not com- 
pel our decision, but he is always ready 
to meet us more than half-way. 


The Prodigal’s Brother 


The elder son came in from a hard 
day’s work and was surprised to hear the 
sound of festivity. He called one of the 
servants and inquired the meaning of it. 
The news which had filled the rest of 
the household with overflowing joy only 
stirred him to wrath. He refused even to 
enter the house. Meanwhile his father 
came out and entreated him to join in 
this welcome to his brother. But the elder 
brother persisted in his refusal. He ac- 
cused his father of unpardonable partial- 
ity. He had served his father faithfully 
and had never broken any of his com- 
mandments and yet never once had his 
father killed the fatted calf for him, 
while nothing is too good for the brother 
who had devoured his living, so the elder 
brother uncharitably surmises, with har- 
lots. 

The true spirit of the elder brother and 
of the Pharisees is excellently set forth 
in this single statement. The years spent 
with his father had been hard and un- 
congenial service, lacking rewards and 
lacking joy. He is perfectly satisfied with 
his own conduct : “I never disobey your 
command.” He had misunderstood and 
simply failed to take advantage of the 
real privileges of a son. The father re- 
minds him, in answer, that all he has 
had been at his disposal; the blessings 
which the younger son was now enjoying 
had always been his, if he had only cared 
to take them, and after all, it was not a 
question of recompense, but of joy. 

“It was fitting to make merry and be 
glad, for this your brother [the elder 
brother had said ‘this son of yours,’ but 
the father reminds him that he is also 
‘your brother’] was dead and is alive; 
he was lost and is found.” 


Wrote Dr. Tittle: 

“The elder brother is a revealing pic- 
ture of the way we human creatures com- 
monly deal with one another and a dark 
contrast to God’s way of dealing with his 
prodigal children.” 

Is this too severe a judgment? Jesus 
does not tell us what was the final deci- 
sion of the elder brother. He does not tell 
us, because the decision in which Jesus 
is interested is our own. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 


R. O. Freeman from Hope Mills, N. C., 
to Rt, 2, Rowland, N. C., where he has 
become pastor of the Ashpole church. 

A. Milton Riviere from Scott, Ark., to 
2101 Broadway, Little Rock, Ark. 

Fred J. Harmon from Laurens, S. C., 
to Rt. 2, Cleveland, N. C., June 28, where 
he will become pastor of the Cleveland 
and Third Creek churches. 

George E. Nickels from Greenville, N. 
C., to associate pastor, First Reformed 
Church, Roseland, Chicago 28, IIl. 

Paul H. Felker from York, S. C., to the 
Mulberry church, 5600 Tuckaseegee Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

C. Groshon Gunn from Waynesboro, Va., 
to 218 Bayles St., Hot Springs, Ark., 
June 1, 

Herbert V. Carson from Montgomery, 
Ala., to 5732 Preston Lane, Charlotte 7, 
N. C. 

Clarence G. Durham from Fitzgerald, 
Ga., to 214 Lumpkin St., Thomson, Ga., 
June 15. He is to go as a missionary to 
Korea in August. 

Thomas Sproule, Asheville, N. C., ex- 
pects to take up graduate study beginning 
next fall, 

Robert W. Grey, Mullins, S. C., will 
become pastor of the Black Mountain, 
N. C., church June 15. 

Everett P. Moye, Mooresville, N. C., 
will become minister of the First church, 
Cairo, Ga., June 1, Box 443. 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Alick M. Kennedy from Huntington, 
N. Y., to Box 333, Clinton, N. J., July 1. 

W. P. Gilmor from West Alexander, Pa., 
to 1697 West Roberts St., Fresno 5, Calif., 
June 1. 

James H. Ford from Rockwell City, 
Iowa, to Langdon, N. Dak. 

George A. Buttrick from Cambridge, 
Mass., to Sequanota Club, Charlevoix, 
Mich., June 20. On Sept. 1 his address 
will be 1127 Hibbard Rd., Wilmette, IIl. 

Hubert C. Travis from McGregor, Tex- 
as, to Sterling City, Texas. 

Cecil E. Moore from Abilene, Texas, to 
the Hamilton, Texas, church. 

James Gleason has been received by 
Brazos Presbytery and is serving the 
Crowley and Joshua, Texas, churches. 

C. Eugene Conover, of the faculty cf 
Lindenwood College (Mo.) has become 
dean of the chapel on the same campus, 
succeeding Robert L. McLeod, now of 
Memphis, Tenn. 


DEATHS 


Teunis E. Gouwens, 77, longtime pastor 
of the Second church, Louisville, Ky., died 
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at his home in Sarasota, Fla., May 17. 
Originally in the Reformed Church in 
America, Dr. Gouwens had made his home 
in Florida since retirement. 

Francis Shunk Downs, 74, a former sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian, USA, Board 
of Foreign Missions, died at his home in 
Swarthmore, Pa., May 17. 

Mrs. James McLean (Mary Dunn Ross) 
Rogers, Glade Spring, Va., former mis- 
sionary to Korea, died May 9. 

Wade C. Smith, 91, died May 16 in 
Weaverville, N. C., where he had served 
as an editor of The Presbyterian Journal 
since 1953. In addition to his pastoral 
ministry he served at one time as editor 
of what was then called The Missionary 
(now Presbyterian) Survey. He produced 
the widely popular New Testament for 
Fishers of Men and the Little Jetts 
cartoon feature. 


CONGO MODERATOR 


David A. McLean was named modera- 
tor-elect of the synod of the new Presby- 
terian Church of Congo. A Presbyterian, 
U. S., missionary, he was elected over 
three Congolese who were nominated. 
He has served in the Congo for 16 years. 


UNION SEMINARY, N. Y. 


Morgan Phelps Noyes, Columbus, Ohio, 
and long time minister of Central church, 
Montclair, N. J., will rejoin the Union 
Seminary, New York, faculty as lecturer 
in pastoral theology. Harold Cooke Phil- 
lips of the First Baptist Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will succeed Paul E. Scherer 
as Brown visiting professor of homiletics 
for the coming year. 


WHITWORTH LECTURES 


John A, Mackay, Princeton Seminary 
president-emeritus, delivered the Macart- 
ney Memorial Lectures at Whitworth Col- 
lege (Wash.) this spring as the first 
speaker on this lectureship. 


NIEBUHR RESIGNING 

Reinhold Niebuhr will retire as vice- 
president and senior professor of Union 
Seminary, New York, May 30, after 32 
years on the faculty. He reaches the 
mandatory age limit of 68 in June. Dr. 
Niebuhr will continue teaching on a 
limited scale, conducting a weekly semi- 
nar, and serving as a research associate 


in International Affairs at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He will also be writing a book 
on problems of war and peace. He is a 
minister of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Virgil E. Lowder, executive secretary 
of the Council of Churches of Greater 
Houston, Texas, will become executive 
secretary of the Council of Churches of 
the National Capital area, succeeding 
Frederick E. Reissig, who is retiring De- 
cember 31. 


AUBURN LECTURES 


Abraham Akaka of Honolulu, Hawaii, 
will deliver the Auburn lectures at the 
Synod of New York, June 14, on “Cove- 
nant, Motto and Discipline,” and ‘“Minis- 
tries and the Ministry.” 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

INDIA: The Forest O. Consers, UPUSA, 
COEMAR, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
$7. 

JAPAN: The Rendall Davises, 1819 41st 
St., Rock Island, Ill.; the Robert North- 
rups, Sidney, Nebr. 

NortH SupaAn: Rosalta Kenagy, 630 
Park Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 


PAKISTAN: The John W. Wilders, 412 
Harrison St., Ridley Park, Pa, 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U.S., AR and 
United Presbyterians, USA 


There is no charge for these listings. 





EXCHANGE OR SUPPLY 

Yanceyville, N. C., Bethesda & Yancey- 
ville churches, 260 mbs., One svs. each Sun- 
day. Near Danville, Greensboro, Durham, 
Chapel Hill. 2-4 July or Aug. Sundays. 
Manse excg. Prefer coastal Fla., or other 
vacation area. W. E. Lytch, Box 207, 
Yanceyville, N.C. 

Richmond, Va., area. Chester church, 169 
mbs. Easy driving distance, Union Sem- 
inary. New manse. Honorarium. Swim- 
ming a must. R. P. Sharp, Rt. 1, Chester, 
Va. 

WISH TO SUPPLY 


Western N. C., or E. Tenn. Aug., 1960. 
Hugh D. Pollard, Joanna, S.C., Lake Pleas- 
ant, N. Y., Aug. 7-21. Donald W. Zimmer- 
man, Cambridge, Kan, 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


The 1960 Summer Session 
First Term: June 6-July 9 
Second Term: July 18-August 20 


The Director of the Summer Session 


Announces 


For Information Write: 











KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian @ Coeducational 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
(1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Founded 1867 
Fully 


(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition. $1,047. Cata- 


log and illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President. Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N.C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


Maxton, North Carolina 
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